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LULTBRATURE. 


SONNET TO THE QUEEN. 
When some fair bark first glides into the sea, 
Glad shouts of thousands echo to the sky, 
And as she leaves the land fond hearts beat high 
With hope and fear ; and prayers are heard, that he 
Who stirs and calms the deep, her guide may be ; 
That over sunny seas her path may lie; 
And that she still may find, when storms are high, 
Safe anchor underneath some sheltering lee. 
Even so thy subjects’ hopes and prayers, fair Queen ! 
Go with thee :—Clouds above thy bark may brood, 
And rocks and shoals beset thine unknown way ; 
But thou in virtue bold may’st steer serene 
Through tempests ; England’s glory and her good 
Tie load-star of thy course, and Heaven thy stay 


TO 
When first I trembling touched the lyre, 
No thought of fame once caught my view— 
To win thy heart—oh ! fond desire, 
How cheering !—Yes, as heav’nly dew 


Tho’ time has past since first the gleam 
Of fondness lit our mutual love, 

Yet still I sigh to fan the flame 
That twinkles bright as stars above 











But some there are whose thoughts aspire, 
To catch the world and win its praise— 
Oh! be it mine—my lone desire, 
On thy fond heart to stamp my lays ; 


And when with feeling’s tone sublime, 
I mark each course in varied strain. 
When I to pity’s tale incline, 
Or tell of love's sad pleasing pain 


Or when of glorious deeds I sing, 
*Till echo bears them thro’ the skies, 
And mocks the pressure of each string — 
All—all I’ve caught from thy bright eyes 


From thee I caught each lucid light, 
That points thro’ worlds of joy and peace, 
Where virtue holds her station bright— 
Where springs and reigns eternal grace 


And time shall guard each watchful way, 
Till bless’d we roam those scenes above ; 
But fond shall be, my latest lay, 
To thee, my own, my early love. 
EE 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE LONDON 
PHYSICIAN. 
THE LAST CHAPTER. 
THE DESTROYER .—[{Continued from the last Albion.) 
I think it was about ten days after [ had been first called in to attend upon lit- 
tie St. Helen, that I was suddenly summoned, about eight o'clock in the evening 
to Street, with the intelligence that he had become very suddenly worse, 








and that Miss Churchill was much alarmed. ‘hither I repaired as quickly as 
possible, and found that appearances justified her apprehensions. There was | 
every symptom of the accession of the malignant form of measles. He had 
just had a fit of spasms, and was now breathing hard and quickly, and scorched up | 
with fever. The symptoms were certainly serious. 

“You muat not, however, be too much alarmed, Mrs. St. Helen,” said I, has- 
tily turning round—forgetting, at the moment, that she, the most interested, was 
not present. The child had been going on as well as usual,—rapidly recovering | 
in fact, till six o'clock that evening; about which time Mrs. St. Helen, after | 
making particuler enquiries about the child, went off to dinner at Lady "s | 
where she had ordered the carriage to call for her about nine, and convey her to 
the opera. In their fright, Miss Churchill and the servants forgot all this, and | 
instinctively sent off forme. After giving such directions as appeared proper, I 
quitted the room, beckoning out for a moment Miss Churchill. 

«Dear! sweet little love! I'm afraid he’s very ill,” she exclaimed, much agi- | 
‘lated, and bursting into tears, as she stepped with me for a moment into another 
room. I acknowledged to her that I considered the child to be in dangerous cir- 
cumstances ; ‘ Have you sent after Mrs. St. Helen? she ought to be here.” 

“* Dear we have been all so flurried—but we'll enquire,” she replied, running 
down stairs before me. ‘I really don’t think she’s been sent for—but I will im- 
mediately. Let me see—nine o'clock. She'll be at the opera by this time.” 

“Then I will drive thither immediately, as my carriage is here, and bring her 
back with me. It will not do to alarm her too suddenly, and in such a place. | 
Let me see: on which side of the house is her box 2" 

‘* Number , on the left hand side of the stage. 
will find herin that box, which is the Duchess of *s, and she called here to- | 
day to offer it to Mrs. St. Helen.’ I drove off immediately, and hada twofold | 
object in doing so —to acquaint her as soon as possible with an event of such | 
Serious importance as the dangerous illness of her child, and to endeavour, in | 
doing 30, to startle her out of the infatuation into which I feared she had fallen— | 
to remind her again of the high and holy duties she was beginning to disregard. | 
The sight of her dying child would rouse, I thought, the smothered feelings of | 
the mother, and those would soon excite an agonizing recollection of her distant | 











I think, at least, that you 





husband. On arriving at the opera-house, | made my way, in my hurry, to the 
wrong side. I went into oneortwoempty boxes before I discovered my mistake ; 
aud when at length I perceived it, | determined to stay for a few moments where 
I was, and endeavour to see what was going on in the Duchess of ——’s box 
There sate, sure enough, in the corner of the box, her face directed to the staze 
Mrs. St. Helen, dressed with her usual elegance, and looking extre mely beautiful 
Her left hand slowly moved about her fan, and she was evidently occasional); 
conversing with one standing far back in the bo I contemplated her with real 
a:guish, when I thought of ber husband—?f, indeed, she were not now a wid _ 
and of, perhaps, her dying c My heart y i me, and I began t 
gret hay 3 undertaker vuful i e where | 
Is che ivself as f N is | pt ) was 
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**Good God! Doctor, what brings you here?!” she enquired with increasing 
trepidation. 

‘Permit me to ask, sir,” said Captain Alverley, interposing with an air of 
haughty curiosity, ‘‘whether any thing has happened to justify the alarm which 
Mrs. St. Helen” 

‘‘T don’t wish you to be frightened,” said I, addressing her, without noticing 
her companion, or what he had said—I could not overcome my repugnance 
to him—* but I think you had better return home with me ; my carriage is wait- 
ing for you.” 

*O my child! my child!" she exclaimed faintly, sinking into her seat again ; 
“what has happened, for God’s sake 1” 

‘* He is rather worse—suddenly worse—but I think he was better again before 
I left.” She looked eagerly at me, while her countenance seemed blanched to 
the hue of the white dress she wore. She began to breathe shortly and hurriedly ; 
and I was glad that the loud and merry music which was playing, would, in some 
measure, drown the shriek I every moment expected her to utter. I succeeded, 
however, with Captain Alverley’s assistance, in conveying her to my carriage, 
which I ordered on to Street as fast as possible, for Mrs. St. Helen's ex- 
citement threatened to become violent. She sobbed hysterically. ‘‘ What a 
cruel, cruel wretch, | have been,’’ she murmured, in broken accents, “ to be 
at the—the opera—when my darling is—dying !” 

“* Come, come, Mrs. St. Helen, it is useless to afflict yourself with vain re- 
proaches. You thought, as we all thought, that he was recovering fast when you 
set off.” 

** Oh, but I should never—never have left his bedside ! 
him! TI shall never be able to look my” 
with exhaustion, she leaned back, sobbing heavi'y. As we entered the street in 
which she lived, she whispered, with evidently a great effort to overcome her 
agitation, ‘“‘ Dearest Doctor—I see—I know what you must think--but I assure 
you—I—Captain Alverley had but that moment come into the box, quite unex- 
pectedly to me, and I was extremely vexed and annoyed.” 

I was glad that the carriage stopping spared me the pain of replying to her. 
Miss Churchill came running to the carriage, as soon as the hall-door had been 
opened—and almost received Mrs. St. Helen in her arms—for she could hardly 
stand, her agitation became so suddenly increased. 

“ Emma—Emma ! I do assure you he is better—much—a great deal better !”’ 
said Miss Churchill, hurrying her along the hall. 

‘OQ Jane—I shall die!—I am very ill! I cannot bear it—can you forgive 
met” 

“Hush! hush! what nonsense you are talking—you rave!” exclaimed Miss 
Churchill, as we forced Mrs. St. Helen into the dining-room, where it was some 
tiys@. before she was restored to any thing like calmness. Mr. ——, the well- 
known apothecary, coming at length into the room, to take his departure, streru- 
ously assured us that the child was very greatly relieved, and that he did not now 
apprehend danger. This I was happy in being able to corroborate, after having 
stepped up stairs to satisfy my own anxiety ; and I left her for the night, hoping, 
but faintly, that a great effort had been made to snap asunder the infernal bands in 
which Satan, in the shape of Alverley, had bound her. It seemed, however, as 
though my hopes were justified; for morning, noon, and night, beheld Mrs. St. 
Helen at her child's bedside—his zealous, watchful, and loving attendant—for 
upwards of a week. She gave him all his medicine ; with her own hands ren- 
dered him all the little services his situation required ; ordered a peremptory “ not 
at home” to be answered to all comers except Mrs. Ogilvie; and doubtless ban- 
ished from her busied bosom all thoughts of Captain Alverley ! 

The morning after I had brought her home, as I have described, from the opera, 
on stepping into my carriage I saw some papers lying between the cushions of the 
seat. Supposing it to be some memorandum or other of my own, I took it 
up, and with unutterable feelings read the following, hastily written, in pen- 
cil :— 

** Will you, angel! condemn me to a distant admiration of your solitary beauty ? 
I am here fretting in old ——’s box ; for mercy’s sake rescue me. Only look down 
and nod, when you have read this, at *s box—lI shall understand—and rely 
upon it, will not abuse your kindness.” * * * * 

I tore it with fury into a hundred fragments, and then, recollecting myself, 








Oh, if I should lose 








| regretted that I had not enclosed it to Mrs. St. Helen in an envelope, with ‘* my 


compliments,’’ so that she might be sensible of the extent to which] was aware 
of her guilty secrets. Could there be now any doubt in my mind of the nature 
of the attentions this villain was paying Mrs. St. Helen, and which she per- 
mitted? Onrea ling this infernal missive, she must have “ looked and nodded,” 
and so summoned the fiend to her side. And now I recollected the falsehood 
she had had presence of mind enough, in the midst of all her agitation, to invent, 
in order to explain away his being with her—that it was “ unexpected * to her, 
and ** vexed and annoyed” her. I long debated with myself whether I should 
communicate to her the nature of the discovery I had made ; but at length, for 
many reasons, thought it better to take no notice of it. I looked at her with to- 
tally different feelings to those with which [ had ever before regarded her. I felt 
as if her presence polluted the chamber of suffering innocence. Her uncommon 
beauty had thenceforth no attractions for my eye; I felt no gratification in her 
gentle and winning manners 


both the children, accompanied by herself, to go to the sea-side ; it would relieve | 


me from the presence of one whose perfidious conduct daily excited my indigna- 
tion and disgust. She returned from the sea-side, I understood, as soon as she 
had seen her children settled ; I say understood, for I had no direct/knowledge of 
the fact. She gave me no intimation either of the safe arrival of her children at 
the sea-side, or of her own return, or how they were going on. On our casually 
meeting in Oxford Street she certainly nodded, as our carriages met, but it was 
not the cordial recognition whichI had been accustomed to receive from her. I 
saw that she did not look in good health —her face seemed clouded with anxiety. 
As, however, she had vouchsafed me no intimation of her return to town beyond 
the sudden and casual recognition just mentioned, of course | abstained from 
calling upon her 
possible that the note received from Alverley had been dropped in my carriage, 
and so come under my notice ? She might have recollected that she did not 


destroy itbut rather, perhaps, determined no/to destroy it; ht } 


: she might have asked 

Captain Alverley if he had seen it—they might have searched the box—and then 
Mrs. St. Helen’s guilty soul may have alarmed and worried her with the possibility 

that such a document might have found its way into my hands ;—and ifit had, 
4 1 then do nothing to extricate her from the perilous circumstances in which | 
sonceived her to be placed? What right had I to interfere, however keen my 

spicio ywever since nv attachment to her—as she was—and to husbai 

But I ir to comm ate with G Yor Mrs. O ‘ ( 
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I did not regret the arrival of the day fixed for | 


Thus she procee:ed, till, overcome | 
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Mrs. St. Helen. Scandal was indeed busy with their names—which at le 
found their way into the papers of the day. Could, for instance, the following 
mistaken '—* The eccentric conduct of the lovely wife of a very gallant officer is 
beginning to attract much notice in the beau monde. It is rumoured to have been 
such as to call forth an intimation from a very high quarter,” &c. &c. ; while in 
one or two less scrupulous newspapers her name, connected with that of Captain 
Alverley, was mentioned in the coarsest and most disgusting terms. 

Alas, poor Colonel St. Helen !—if indeed, the chances of war had yet spared 
you,—was this the fond and lovely wife you left withsuch an agony of grief—the 
mother of your children—she to whom you had confided so much—from whom 
you were expecting 80 enthusiastic a welcome after all your brave, and dangerous, 
and glorious toils? Better would it be for you to fall gloriously before yon grisly 
array of muskets—amidst the bellowing of your country’s cannon—than survive 
to meet the dismal scenes which seem preparing for you ! 





Alas, that I should have to record it!—Mrs. St. Helen at length grew so 
reckless—the consequences of her infamous conduct became so evident——that 
even some of the less fastidious of the circles in which she moved, found it 
necessary to exclude her. Public propriety could not be so outraged with 
impunity. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning in May 18—, on which, returning from an early 
visit to a patient in the neighbourhood of Kensington, I ordered the coachman to 
walk his horses, that I might enjoy the balmy freshness of every thing areand, 
and point out to my little son, who had accompanied me for the drive’s sake, the 
beauty of Hyde Park, at that point leading off to Kensington Gardens. I could 
almost have imagined myself fifty miles off inthe country. The sun shone 
serenely out of the blue expanse above upon the bright green shrubs and 
trees, yet cool and fresh with the morning dew. With the exception of one 
gentleman who had cantered past usa few minutes before, and a tidy old country- 
looking dame sitting on one of the benches to rest herself from a long walk to 
town, we encountered no one. My little chatterer was making some yous 
observations upon the height and number of the trees in Kensington Garden, 
when a rumbling heavy noise indicated the approach of a vehicle at a rapid rate. 
It proved to be a chariot-and-four, coming towards us in the direction of Cumber- 
land Gate—tearing along as fast as the postilions could urge their horses. The 
side-blinds were drawn down, but those in front were up, and enabled me to see 
—Mrs, St. Helen and Captain Alverley! She was evidently violently agitated, 
her white dress seemed to have been put on in haste and disorder, her hair was 
dishevelled—she was wringing her hands, and weeping passionately. He was so 
absorbed with his attempts to pacify her, as not to have observed me. I drew 
my breath with. difficulty for some moments, the shock of such a dreadful 
apparition bz.) |,sn so sudden. It seemed as though I had met Satan hurrying 
away with a fallen angel! 

So, then, this was her ELopemeNT that I had been fated to see’ Yes the 
final step had been taken which separated that miserable and guilty being for 
ever from all that was honourable, virtuous, precious in life; which plungéd her 
into infamy irretrievable ;—and her husband—her children '—Fiend, thou hadst 
triumphed ! 

My exhilaration of spirits, occasioned by the beauty and calmness of the morming, 
instantly disappeared. It seemed as though a cloud darkened the heavens, and 
tilled my soul with oppressive gloom. ‘Papa!’ exclaimed my little son, rousing 
me from the reverie into which I had fallen—‘ what are you thinking about * 
Are you sorry for that lady and gentleman! I wonder who theyare! Why was 
she crying? Is she ill, do you think?’ His questions at length attracted my 
attention; but I could not answer him, for he reminded me of little Arthur St. 
Helen, who was just about his age! Poor children! Innocent offspring of an 
infamous mother, what is to become of you! What direful associations will 
ever hereafter hang around the name you bear ! 


About eleven o'clock I drove through Street, and on approaching Mrs. 
St. Helen's house, perceived indications, even in the street, of something unusual 
having happened. On drawing up at the door,—for I determined to call, if only 
to mention what 1 had seen,—I saw that there were several persons in the 
drawingroom, evidently agitated. ‘The servant who opened the door seemed quite 
bewildered. [ was requested to walk up stairs as soon as he had taken up my 
name, and soon found myself in the drawingroom, in the presence of Miss 
Churchill, General and Mrs. Ogilvie, the Earl and Countess of Hetheringham, and 
several other relatives and connexions of Colonel and Mrs. St. Helen. They 
were all evidently labouring under great excitement. Mrs. Ogilvie was perfectly 
frantic, walking to and fro and wringing her hands, the picture of despair. f 
addressed ‘myself first to Miss Churchill, who stood nearest me. 
my hand, but suddenly quitted it, overcome with her feelings, and turned away. 

“My dear Countess,” said I, approaching the Countess of Hetheringham, 
who was sitting on the sofa, conversing with a lady, her handkerchief now and 
then raised towards her eyes, but her manner being still somewhat stately and 
composed—‘' I fear { can guess what has happened !”’ taking a chair opposite to 
her. 

‘ Eloped, Doctor! she has positively!—We are all thunderstruck,” she an- 
swered in alow voice. ‘* We were preparing to go to church when the painful 
news reached us. We came off hither, and have been here ever since. have 
not told any of my daughters.” 

‘** Her companion, I s'ippose ”’— 

‘Of course that wretch Captain Alverley. It is a pity he is to succeed to the 
title and estates. The Earl, by the way, talks of calling him out, and so forth 
I'll take care he does no such thing, however. Don't you think General Ogilvie 
should do so, if any one?” 

‘* How and when did she go?” I enquired, affecting not to hear her last obser- 
vations. ‘I called to say that I suspected what has happened, since I met them 
this morning early in the Park” 

“ Herbert |’ exclaimed the Countess, in a less drawling tone than usual, ad- 








I wondered whether it had ever occurred to her as being | dressing the Earl of Hetheringham, who was conversing with General Ogilvie 


| and another gentleman in a low earnest tone, at the further end of the room— 


“« Doctor —— says that he met the fugitives this morning in the Park.”’ 
Indeed!” exclaimed the Earl, earnestly, as they all three approached us. I 
told them what I had seen—and they listened in silence 
*Do you think we could mention the affair at the Horse-G 3!" enquired 
the Earl, turning to General Ogilvie. ‘I have a great mind to cai on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to-morrow, and represent the infamous conduct « f his arde-de- 
:mp towards a distinguished brother officer!"’ ‘The General His companion 
ook their heads, and the three presently walked av i distant part of 
t i ngroom, where they appeared to resum versation which the 
Co ss’s summons had interrupted ‘ 
‘To tell you the truth, Doct "she cont “i am not Muca surprised a 
yut n this way ° =— 
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papers will take care to get hold of it, because of her relationship to us—it Is 
really most unpleasant!” At this moment a servant entered, and whispered to 
Miss Charchill—and she, followed by Mrs. Ogilvie, presently quitted the room. 
“«] dare say that is some message about the children,” said the Countess, in the 
same passionless tone and manner she had hitherto preserved—how I pity them, 
by the way! Poor things, it will be always flung in their teeth ; they'll feel the 
greatest difficulty in settling in life—I quite feel for them !”-——sighing gently. 
“T suppose, by the way, the Colonel will find no difficulty, if he should live to 
return to England, in obtaining a divorce? But then the exposure is so great !” 
How long the Countess would have gone on in this strain, I know not; I was 
heartily tired of it—it seemed, so to speak, utterly out of tune ; 30 [ rose and 
bowed, saying I wished to see Mrs. Ogilvie before | left, as she and Miss Church- 
hill seemed extremely excited and hysterical. 

“You will not mention this affair more than you can help, Doctor !” said the 
Countess, with great dignity. 

“ Rely on my prudence,” I replied carelessly, and quitted the room, perfectly 
wearied out and disgusted with the tone and spirit in which such a dreadful matter 
was discussed by one who ought to have felt a most painful interest in It. 
directed a servant to show me to the room whither Mrs. Ogilvie and Miss Church- 
ill had gone ; and was, within a few moments, ushered into the boudoir. How 
my heart ached, as I hastily cast my eye over the numerous little elegancies 
scattered tastefully about the room; and especially when it fell upon a beautiful 
full-length crayon sketch of Mrs. St. Helen, which hung upon the wall! _ 

“Ob, wretch !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ogilvie, observing my eye fixed upon it; and 
walking hastily up to it, she stood for a few moments with her arms stretched 
out towards it; and then, burying her face in her hands, wept as if her heart 
would break. I rose and turned the picture with its face tothe wall. 

“« My brother! my brave and noble-hearted brother!” sobbed Mrs. Ogilvie, and 
sunk, overpowered with her feelings, into a seat. 

“ Where is my mamma?” kept continually enquiring little Arthur St. Helen, 
whom Miss Churchill was clasping affectionately in her arms, while her tears fell 
pve rain upon his little head. He was the image of his beautiful—fallen mo- 
ther. 

“*She’s gone, gone, my love! You will never see her again!” she murmured. 

“But I'll go and fetch her, if you will only tell me where she is.’ Miss 
Churchill wept, but made no reply. - 

““ Why do you turn my mamina’s picture round in that way !”” he enquired look- 
ing at me with a haughty air—one that most strongly reminded me of his guilty 
mother. “I love my mamma very dearly, and you shall not doso!” Miss 
Churchill kissed him with compassionate fervour, but made him no reply. Mrs. 
Ogilvie rose, and beckoning me to follow her, quitted the boudoir, and stepped in- 
to the room adjoining. ‘Oh, Doctor! of all the dreadful scenes you have ever 
seen, can any thing equal this? I would rather—indeed I would—have follow- 
ed both my brother and his wife to the grave than lived to see this day !—My 
dear—brave—fond—generous—betrayed brother—read it! read it, if you can! 
It has quite broken my heart!” and hastily snatching a letter from her bosom, she 
thrust it into my hands, telling me that Mrs. St. Helen had received it only late 
last night, and in her hurried flight, which it had perhaps occasioned, had left it 
upon the floor of her dressing-room. The letter was from Colonel St. Helen to 
Mrs. St. Helen ; and was quite damp—it might be with the tears of agony that 
had fallen from those who had read it. It was as follows :— 

“Malta, April 10th, 18—. 

“My sweet Emma! Still two thousand envious miles are betweenus! Oh 
that I had an angel’s-wings to fly to you inamoment! But alas, that is what I 
have been wishing a thousand and a thousand times since I left you—four long 
yearsago. My lovely Emnma! idol of my heart, and shall we indeed be ere long 
re-united? Shall I again clasp my dear beautiful Emma in my arms—never, 
never again to be separated! Dearest! a thousand times the wealth of the 
Indies shall not tempt me again to quit you! * * * * I come 
home a little before my regiment, being a little—mind, love! only a little, of an 
invalid. Don’t be alarmed, my sweet Emma, for I assure you upon my honour, 
that I am quite recovered. The fact is, that [ received, in the battle of A ‘ 
an ugly wound in my left arm froma musket ball, which confined me toa tent, 
and to my bed, for nearly six weeks ; and Lord in the kindest way, wrote to 
me to insist upon my returning to England for a year, to recruit. I came over- 
Jand, and am rather fatigued with my journey. An important matter keeps me at 
Malta fora week ; but in the very next ship I start for merry old England! * * 
And how have you been, my dearest Emma? And how are Arthur and George ? 
Why do you say so little about them? about yourself! But I suppose you have 
got the common notion—that your letters are opened by others than those they 
are directed to !—How I have guessed what might be the features and expres- 
sion of my little boys! I have never seen George !—is he really like me !—By 








fhe Albion. 


September 9, 








the intelligence that ‘‘ Mrs. St. was a lady of great personal beauty and ac- 
complishments, and had left a family of six children.” Another newspaper in- 
formed its readers that ‘‘ the gallant companion of a certain lovely fugitive was 
the heir-presumptive of a peerage and a splendid fortune.” A third, “that the 
late -elopement was likely to afford lucrative employment to the gentlemen of the 
long robe.” A fourth, ‘that the husband of a lady, whose recent, &c. was an 
officer of distinction, had long discarded her, owing to her light conduct, and was 
now taking steps to procure a divorce,”’ &c. &c. &c. With such matters was— 
and generally is—titillated the prurient curiosity of fashionable society for a mo- 
ment only—probably, after a brief interval, its attention being again excited by in- 
timations that ‘the lady whose elopement lately occasioned much stir in the 
fashionable circles,” had destroyed herself, or betaken herself to most reckless 
and dishonourable courses, &c.; and that Captain A “ was, they under- 
stood, about to lead to the hymeneal altar the lovely and accomplished Miss . 
&c. &c. This, I say, is not an unfrequent case ; but not such was the course of 
events consequent upon the enormous wickedness of Mrs. St. Helen. ‘ 

During Monday the deserted little St. Helens were removed, accompanied by 
Miss Churchill, to the residence of Mrs. Ogilvie, the General continuing in 
Street to receive Colonel St. Helen when he should arrive, and—in what way he 
best might—break to him the disastrous intelligence of his wife’s infidelity and 
flight. As it was uncertain when and from what quarter Colonel St. Helen would 
reach the metropolis, it was of course impossible to anticipate or prevent his arri- 
val at Street, even had such a measure been desirable. Up to Thursday he 
had not made bis dreaded appearance. On the evening of that day, however, a 
post chaise-and-four, covered with dust, rattled rapidly round the corner of 
Square, and in a few moments the reeking horses stood panting at the door of 
Colonel St. Helen’s. Before either of the postilions could dismount, or the ser- 
vant open the hall-door, or General Ogilvie, who was sitting in the diningroom 
make his appearance, the chaise-door was opened from within, the steps thrust 
down, and forth sprung a gentleman in dusty travelling costume—his left arm in 
a sling—and rushed up to the door of the house. While his impatient hand was 
thundering with the knocker the door was opened. 

“Ts Mrs. St. Helen”’—he commenced, in eager and joyful accents, which, 
however, suddenly ceased at sight of the servant standing, pale as death, trem- 
bling and silent. 

““ Why—what’s the matter?” stammered Colonel St. Helen—for he of course 
it wis. ‘Ah, Ogilvie!’ rushing towards the General, who having paused for an 
instant before presenting himself, now quitted the diningroom and hurried up to 
the startled Colonel. : 

“My dear St. Helen!” commenced the General, his agitation apparent. A 
mighty sigh burst from the swelling bosom of Colonel St. Helen as he suffered 
himself to be drawn into the diningroom. ee 

“ What's all this?” he inquired in a hoarse, hard whisper, as General Ogilvie 
shut the door. He was for a moment tongue-tied at sight of the long-dreaded 
apparition which now so suddenly stood before him. The Colonel’s face became 
overspread with a deadly hue as he made the enquiry, and his right hand still 
locked that of General Ogilvie in its rigid grasp. 

‘St. Helen, you must bear it like a man and a soldier,”’ at length commenced 
the General, recovering himself. ‘The chances of war” 

‘Ts she dead?” gasped the Colonel, without mov.ng from where he stood, or 
relaxing his hold of General Ogilvie’s hand. 

“No,” replied the General, turning as pale as his companion. 

“ Then—what—in the name of God !—tell me” whispered Colonel St. 
Helen, his eyes almost starting out of their sockets, while the drops of perspira 
tion stood upon his forehead. At a word spoken in a low tone by General Ogil- 
vie the Colonel started as if he had been stabbed, and then lay extended upon 
the floor. The General sprung to the bell, and shouted violently for assistance. 
The room was instantly almost filled with servants. One of them was despatch- 
ed for me, and another for the nearest surgeon. ‘The latter arrived in a very few 
minutes, and I was in attendance within little less than a quarter of an hour, for 
the man, knowing my carriage, stopped it as I was entering the street in which 
I lived. I found Colonel St. Helen propped up in bed in the arms of General 
Ogilvie—his coat and waistcoat and neck-handkerchief only had been removed, 
and his shirt-collar thrown open. ‘The heavy snorting sound that met my ears 
prepared me for the worst. Colonel St. Helen was in a fit of apoplexy. Within 
a minute or two after my entrance the jugular vein was opened—that in the arm 
had given no relief. Oh, that his infamous wife could have been by my side 
as I gazed upon the lamentable object before me! Here, woman, —behold your 
handiwork ! 

He had been ever foremost in fight—he had braved death in a thousand forms 
—the flag of victory had often waved gloriously over him—he had quitted the 


























But when he sees me sometimes suddenly turn aside my head, to hide the tears 
that force themselves into my eyes, the poor child thinks I am angry with him, 
and kisses me, throwing his arms round my neck, and saying he will never ask 
to see his mamma again. He soon, however, forgets his promise,” added Mrs. 
Ogilvie with emotion. ‘ Here they are at present, as merry as they can be,” 
she continued, opening the folding doors, and walking into a room that looked 
upon a pleasant garden. ‘‘ Alas that they should ever hear of what has caused 
all our sorrow !” 

The two little boys were romping about upon the grass-plot in high glee, run- 
ning after and rolling over one another. How like the elder one was to his 
wretched mother! ‘I'he same bright blue eye, the same beautifully-formed chin 
and mouth!—I dreaded the effect of his standing suddenly before his father ! 
The younger child, George, as lively as a cricket, and as brown as a berry, bore 
some little general resemblance to his father. 

Oh, how could your mother look upon your little faces, and listen to your prat- 
tle, and feel your tiny arms embracing her, and forget that she had bore you? 
That you were the fruit of her womb! That your little lips had a thousand 
times drawn nurture from her maternal bosom! All the myriad of delicious 
agonies and ecstacies of a mother! Her generous, confiding, absent husband! 
—How could she, knowing all this, recollecting all this, deliberately surrender 
herself to destruction, and prefer the blighting companionship of a fiend—an 
adulterer ! 

“ Now, Arthur and George,”’ said Mrs. Ogilvie, as we approached them in the 
garden—“ you must be good children, and go and get dressed, and I will take you 
both out ” 

‘* What ! a drive in the carriage? I love the ponies !” replied George, 
eagerly. 

** Yes, my love, we are going to take you to see papa.” 

“No, no, T shall not go there! I don’t like my papa! He has taken my 
mamma away !” 

“No, child, do not talk such nonsense ; papa has done no such thing. Poor 
papa is very ill,” replied Mrs. Ogilvie, tremulously, ‘‘ and wishes to see his little 
boys.” 

“{ don’t know my papa,” said the child, pouting, and sidling away from us, 
‘He's a very, very great way off—but if you'll let mamma go with us, then I 
don't care.” 

‘** Your papa,”’ said I, observing Mrs. Ogilvie’s emotion, ‘‘ does not know where 
your mamma is!” The child seemed quite puzzled at all this. ‘* Will you go 
with us, then!’ he enquired, turning to Mrs. Ogilvie. 

‘* Yes, love.” 

‘‘Ts’nt my papa a very great officer !’ he enquired abruptly. ‘‘ He has killed 
—oh, such a number of people, I am told! Do you think he will like to see 
us?” 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed, Arthur—and he will love you very dearly !” replied Mrs. Ogil 
vie, with a faltering voice, leading her little nephews into the house. They were 
not long in being dressed, and we were presently on our way to town. I began 
to feel rather more apprehensive of the propriety of allowing the interview when 
I saw how his mother was running in Arthur’s head. Suppose he were bluntly 
to ask his father what had become of her! I whispered my apprehensions to 
Mrs. Ogilvie, and found them shared by her. She had not seen her brother 

since his return from India, and declared herself perfectly incapable of bearing an 
interview with him at present, even were he able to receive her. As we turned 
into Street the children became very restless; and when we reached the 
house Arthur looked up at it apprehensively, and refused at first to quit the car- 
riage. We succeeded, however, in inducing him to do so, and in pacifying him, 
and both the children were conducted into the library, where Mrs. Ogilvie under- 
took to occupy their attention while I repaired to the Colonel's bedside to ascer- 
tain how he was. I found him very little changed from what I had seen him on 
the preceding day, except that there was an evident restlessness and anxiety about 
the eyes. Probably he was aware that his children had arrived. General Ogil- 
vie, who rarely quitted the chamber of his suffering brother-in-law, sat in his ac- 
customed chair beside. I sat down in the one usually placed for me ; while my 
finger was on his pulse, and my eye on my watch, the Colonel said, in a low tone 
—* They are come, are they not!” I told him that they were below. 

** Let them be brought up then, if you please—but only one at a time,” said 
he, a faint flush appearing on his cheek. General Ogilvie immediately left the 
rooin, but not without first casting an anxious glance at me. 

** You are both, I can see, apprehensive on my account,” he whispered ; “ but 
I am perfectly aware of my situation. He must not be long in the room, how- 
ever, I may not be so strong as I think myself.” In a few moments General 











field with honourable wounds—his grateful country welcomed her gallant dis- 





the way, I have brought you some beautiful diamonds! I have almost beggared 
myself (till I arrive in England) to obtain them for my Emma, How I shall de- 
light to see them upon you ! 

Unless something extraordinary should happen, you will seéme in about a 
week after you get this letter—it may be only a day or two afte@; and, my own 
Emma, I most particularly wish that you will be alone during the week immediately 

ing your teceipt of this letter—for I must have you all to myself when we 
meet—as the Scripture has it, ‘with our joy a stranger intermeddleth not.’ God 
bless you, my dearest, dearest Emma! and kiss the dear boys heartily for me! 
Your fond—doating husband, “ Artuur St. Heven.” 

I returned this letter to Mrs. Ogilvie in silence, who, with a heavy sigh, replaced 
it in her bosom. 

“ She must have read it,” said I, after a pause. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, with a shudder of disgust and horror, “ and if she felt 
herself guilty, I wonder she survived it!” * * * 

‘* What arrangements have you made with respect to the children?” I en- 
quired. 

She replied “that she had alreedy given directions for their removal to her 
house, where she should keep them till her brother's return ;” trembling as she ut- 
tered the last word ortwo. * * 

“TI suppose you have heard some of the many painful rumours as to the con- 
duct of Mrs. St. Helen latterly ?” said J, in a low tone. 

bed Yes—oh yes—infamous woman! But the General and I have been travelling 
on the continent during the last six months, or he would have taken these poor 
children away from her contaminating presence, even by force, if necessary. I 
did frequently expostulate with her in the most urgent manner, but latterly she 
grew very haughty, and replied to me with greatrudeness, even” —— 

“ Alas, I fear her heart has been long corrupted.” She shook her head and sob- 
bed. I mentioned the slip of paper I had picked up in my carriage. 

“Oh, many, many worse things than that have come to our knowledge since we 
returned from the Continent! Her disgraceful conduct drove Miss Churchill 
from —— Street several months ago. Oh, the scenes even she has been com- 
— to witness! Is there no punishment for this vile—this abominable Al- 
verley !” 

“* Can it be true, Mrs. Ogilvie, that the villain has even had the miserable mean- 
ness to borrow considerable sums of money from Mrs. St. Helen ?” 

‘‘ That also I have heard ; that she has wasted the property of my poor betray- 
ed brother, and their children, in order to supply his necessities at the gaming-table ; 
but I cannot go on! I shall go distracted !”” 

I ascertained that very late in the preceding night, or rather at an early hour of 
the morning, Mrs. St. Helen bad returned from Vauxhall, accompanied as usual 
by Captain Alverley ; and immediately upon her entering the house, the above 
letter from Colonel St. Helen was placed in her hands. Her guilty soul was 
thunderstruck at the sight of her husband's handwriting. Captain Alverley, who 
entered with her, opened and read the letter; and would have taken it away with 


him to destroy it, had she not insisted so vehemently upon reading it, that he was | 


forced to comply. She swooned before she had read half of the letter. All I 
could learn of what happened subsequently was, that Captain Alverley left about 
three o'clock, and returned in little more than an hour's time ; that a travelling 
carniage-and-four drew up at the door about five o'clock; but such was her agita- 
tion and illness, that it was not till nearly half-past seven o’clock that Captain 
Alverley succeeded, after a vain attempt to induce her maid to accompany them, 
in carrying Mrs. St. Helen into the carriage, almost in a state of insensibility. 
He gave the sullen incredulous servants to understand that their mistress had been 
summoned off to meet Colonel St. Helen! She had not ventured into the room 
where her children were asleep, in blessed unconsciousness of the fearful scenes 
that were going forward. 


In most of the Monday morning’s newspapers appeared the ordinary kind of 
paragraph announcing the ‘‘ Elopement in fashionable life °—some of them men- 
tioning the names of the partics by initials. One of them alluded to Mrs. St. 
Helen's connexion with the family of the Earl of Hetheringham, whom, it stated, 
the afflicting event had thrown into the deepest distress,” &c.—an intimation so 
intolerably offensive to the pure, fastidious feelings of the Countess, that the day 


after there appeared the following paragraph. I give verbatim the heartless dis- | 


claimer, the tone and style of which may perhaps serve to indicate thedistinguish- 
ed quarter whence it emanated. 

«We have been requested, on the very highest authority, to take the earliest 
possible opportunity of correcting an unintentional and most injurious misstate- 
ment that appeared in our yesterday's paper concerning the truly unfortunate and 
most distressing affair in 
feelings of a family of very high distinction. It is not true, but quite contrary to 
the fact, that the lady, Mrs. * * * *, was educated in the family of the 
Earl of Hetheringham. She is certainly a remote connexion of the Earl's, and 
when extremely young, was received on a visit into his lordship’s house till some 
family arrangements had been completed ; but we have been given to understand 
that the lady m question and the noble family alluded to have long been alienated, 

particularly the female branches.” In another part of the same paper appeared 





Street, and one that is calculated to wound the | 


| 
‘ 


abled son—his affectionate wife, he thought, stretched forth her eager arms to | 


receive him—after months of agony, on the wings of love he had flown seven 
thousand long miles to be—blasted, as here he lay before me ! 

Sad sights have I seen in my time, but when one so sad as this?’ My sweltimg 
heart overpowers me! Poor Colonel, what can my art do for thee ? 

And thou, Alverley, come hither ¢hou for a moment, slayer of the peace and 
honour of thy brave brother soldier! Quit for a moment the cockatrice, thy 
companion, to look upon this victim of your united treachery! Oh, out upon 
thee! thy presence corrupts the air! Down, down to hell! But no—I rave 
—society will presently welcome you again, gay Alverley ! to her harlot 
bosom ! 

Though a large opening had been made in the jugular vein, through which 
the blood was flowing copiously, no impression whatever seemed made, or likely 
te be made, upon the violence of the attack. I therefore recommended opening 
the turgid temporal artery —which was done—and large blisters to be applied to 
the nape of the neck and to the extremities—the usual means resorted to in vio- 
lent apoplectic seizures. I waited for upwards of an hour, and was then obliged 
to leave my unhappy, but perhaps happily unconscious patient, in apparently the 
same state as that in which I had found him. I paid him another visit early in 
the morning—still he lay in extreme danger, having been bled twice during the 
night, but without any sensible effect. I willingly acceded to the General's de- 
sire for an immediate consultation with Sir , which accordingly took 
place about two o'clock. The result was that we expressed a strong opinion that, 
unless a decided change took place within an hour or two, the attack would prove 
fatal. Why should I wish it—I thought—otherwise? What hopeless anguish 
would be spared him were he never to awake to a consciousness of the treimen- 
dous calamity that had befallen him! What could life henceforth be to hrm? 
How could his grievous wounds be healed, or even stanched! How could his 
wrongs be repaired, mitigated, or concealed? What bitter agony would the sight 
of his children even force into his heart! I thought of all this, and for a mo- 
ment did not feel artxious that success should attend cur strenuous efforts to save 
him. They succeeded, however, and in three or four deys’ time it seemed pro- 
bable that the unhappy sufferer would live to become acquainted with the full ex- 
tent of his misery—to drain perhaps the cup of sorrow to the dregs. I was in 
the room when his eyes gave almost their first look of returning consciousness. 
Oh, dreadful contrast to the gay and happy man I last saw him before his de- 
parture for India! His hair was now somewhat of an iron-grey hue—his com- 
plexion had become deeply bronzed by his constant exposure to the rays of an 
Indian sun. Despite, however, his present extreme exhaustion, and the sunken 
sallowness of his countenance, it was impossible not to perceive its superior air 
—the lineaments of that bold and resolute character for which Colonel St. Helen 
had ever been distinguished. But where was the wonted fire of those dark eyes 
that were now directed towards me drowsily and unconsciously’ Was he then 
aware of the cause of his illness, or was the frightful truth breaking bitterly and 
slowly upon his reviving faculties? God grant that the latter might prove to be 
the case, or the consequences might be disastrous indeed! 
| For nearly a fortnight he lay in a kind of lethargy, never once speaking, or ap- 
| parently taking any notice of what was passing about him. Innumerable calls 
| Were made at his house, and enquiries concerning his health by a large circle of 
attached and sympathizing friends. His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief sent almost daily to know how he was going on. As soon as I thought it 
advisable, I intimated my anxious wish that he should have the advantage of a 
change of scene ; and as soon as he was able to be removed, travel by easy stages 
to Cheltenham. He simply shook his head, sorowfully, at the same time raising 
his hand as if deprecating the mention of it. Of course I desisted. The next 
time I called his female attendant met me on the stairs, and gave me to wnder- 
stand that he had begged the proposal might not be renewed, as he was deter- 
mined not to quit Street. Before leaving him that day, General Ogilvie 
followed me, and told me that the Colonel, who had not once made any allusion 
to what had taken place, suddenly inquired, in the course of the morning, in a 
faint tone, where his children were ; and on being informed, expressed a wish to 
seethem. After some hesitation I consented to their being brought the next 
day, for a few minutes only—the General having assured me that I could not 
| Overrate the fortitude of his suffering relative. ‘“ Depend upon it he will bear 
the sight of them,” said the General, ‘‘ better than you imagine, though certain- 
ly his nerves must have been much shaken. How shall we arrange it? I should 























Ogilvie returned, leading in his little companion, who entered with evident reluct- 
ance, looking with some fear towards the bed where his father lay. 


“ You are a very good child, Arthur,” said I, in a soothing manner, holding 
cut my hand to receive him—inwardly cursing at the moment his resemblance to 
Mrs. St. Helen, and which just then appeared to me stronger thay ever. “ Come 
-and ask your papa how he is!” The child came and stood between my knees. 
Can I ever forget the looks with which that father and son, on this their bitter 
meeting, regarded one another? Neitherspoke. It would be in vain to attempt 
describing that of the former ; as for little Arthur, his face showed a mingled ex- 
pression of apprehension and wonder. ‘Speak to your papa,” I whispered, 
observing him slowly moving away—“ he is very poorly!" He looked at me for 
a moment, and then faintly exclaimed, gazing at Colonel St. Helen—* Papa, I 
love you!’ The poor Colonel turned his head away and closed his eyes. In 
vain he strove to compress his quivering lip ; nature would conquer, and the tears 
soon forced themselves through his closed eyelids. I wish Mrs. St. Helen could 
have seen the unutterable anguish visible in his features when he turned again 
to look upon the little countenance so much resembling hers! After gazing thus 
for some moments in silence upon the child, he whispered, “ Kiss me, Arthur!” 
He did so. 

“Do you love me?” enquired his father. 

“ Yes, papa!” The Colonel stretched out his arms to embrace his son, 
but his left arm instantly fell again powerless beside him. He shook his head, 
and sighed. 

“Do you recollect me, Arthur!” he enquired. The child looked at me, and 
made no answer. 

“Do you love your little brother George ’” asked the Colonel, languidly. 

“ Yes, very much—I'll go and fetch him, papa—he will love you too—he is: 
down stairs.’’ Every fibre of Colonel St. Helen’s face quivered with emotion. 
His eyes overflowed with tears, and he whispered— 

‘**T feel I cannot bear it! he had better go.” 

‘“‘General,” said I, “ will you take him down stairs? We fatigue Colonel St. 
Helen !”’ But he made me no answer. He was looking away, and the tears 
fell. I therefore rose, and after lifting up the child again to kiss his parent, led 
him down stairs, thankful that he had not tortured his father by any allusion to 
his wretched and degraded mother. On my return, I found Colonel St. Helen 
much exhausted, and evidently suffering acutely from the distracting feelings 
excited by his son’s presence. 

He recovered, but very slowly, during the ensuing month, from as severe an 
attack of apoplexy as I had ever witnessed. ‘The grief that was preying upon 
his heart soon showed itself in the settled gloom with which his emaciated fea- 
tures were laden, and which, coupled with his dangerous illness, and the very 
violent remedies we were compelled to adopt in order to subdue it, reduced him 
almost to a skeleton. He had, indeed, fallen away most surprisingly. A fine 
muscular man when in health, he looked now as if he had returned from India in 
a deep decline. He would sit alone, and speechless, for hours: and took even 
his ordinary nourishment with visible reluctance. When his children entered 
into his presence—they were brought to him daily—he received them with af- 
fection, but his manner oppressed them. Alas! he had now neo smiles with which 
to welcome and return any of their littie overtures towards cheerfulness ; in the 
midst of any faint attempt at merriment on their part, he would rise, and sudden- 
ly clasp them to his widowed heart in silent agony. 


The manner in which, at a former period of his illness, he had rejected the 
proposal made to him of a change of scene, prevented its being renewed. One 
morning, however, he suddenly asked General Ogilvie if he could give him a 
home for a few months ; and on being assured of the affectionate welcome with 
which he would be received, he expressed a desire to quit 
ensuing morning. He forthwith gave directions for his house, with all its furni- 
ture, of every description, to be sold; and the clothes, trinkets, and such persona? 
ornaments of Mrs. St. Helen as were in the house he ordered to be destroyed. 
He exacted a pledge to this effect from General Ogilvie. On its being given he 
took his arm, and—shadow of his former self !—stepped languidly into the Gene- 
ral's carriage, drew down the blinds, and quitted Street forever. The day 
after, in passing the house, I saw great staring bills in the window, and a board on 
the walls—“‘ Tuis House to se Soup.” To this day I never glance at such 
objects without being suddenly and painfully reminded of the events which are 
detailed in this chapter. 


I could gain no intelligence whatever of the destination or movements of Mrs. 











| very much wish you to be present, Doctor, if you could contrive it.” I promised | St. Helen; it was generally supposed that she had gone, and still remained 
| not only to be present, but that, as I could easily arrange it, I would myself call | abroad, in company with Captain Alverley. I expected in each day's paper to 
and bring Mrs. Ogilvie and the children; and so it was decided. The next hear of her having committed suicide ; and for that reason, never omitted to cast 
afternoon, therefore, about three o'clock, on my return from visiting a patient in | my eye over a paragraph headed with “ Coroner's Inquest,” or ‘ Distressing Sui- 

| the neighbourhood of General Ogilvie’s residence, I called there, but found Mrs. | cide.” Not so, however ; she was reserved for severer suffering, a more signal 
| Ogilvie on the point of going out, not having received any intimation of our ar- | punishment, a more lamentable end! Captain Alverley made his appearance in 
| rangement. She instantly, however, agreed to accompany me. ‘“ And how are | London about six weeks after the elopement; and in passing along St. James's 
your little nephews ?” I enquired. Park he came upon his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, who was re- 
“Oh, they are very well,” she replied, with a sigh; “a child's grief is not| turning on horseback from the Horse Guards. He drew up, and motioning Cap- 





very deep or lasting ; Arthur was as merry the next morning after leaving 


Street, as if nothing had happened ! Now and then, however, he asks me where 
he 
‘8 Mamma is, and when he shall go to see her, or when she will come here? 


tain Alverley, his azd-de-camp, to approach, rebuked him sternly and indignantly 
for the cruel and infamous ovtrage he had committed, commanding him never 
again to enter his presence. The Duke rode off with a haughty scowl, leaving 


Street on the 
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Captain Alverley apparently thunderstruck. This incident found its way into the 
next day’s papers ; and Captain Alverley, perceiving himself in general bad odor, 
threw up his commission, and withdrew, it was supposed, to the Continent. The 
excellent Duke of York, indeed, evinced from the first the greatest sympathy 
with Colonel St. Helen; and as soon as he thought he might safely do so, sent 
him a letter by a distinguished general officer, also a friend of the Colonel's, full 
of the kindest and most condescending expressions, and intimating his wish to 
see him at the Horse-Guards at the earliest possible opportunity. He added that 
he was authorized to state that his Majesty had expressed a sincere sympathy for 
his sufferings, and the highest approbation of his gallant conduct abroad. The 
Colonel sighed on reading these flattering communications. ; 

“Tell his Royal Highness,” said he, ‘that I am very grateful for his con- 
descension; and the moment [ am able I will attend him personally to say as 
much.” 

“] was not exactly authorized,” said Lord , * to mention it to you, but you 
are to have the —th ; I heard his Royal Highness say so much.”’ é 

« Pray tell his Royal Highness,” replied the Colonel, with a melancholy air, 
««that I cannot accept of it—forI am to return to India by the next ship!” 

“‘Good God! Colonel St. Helen, retuen to India !”’ echoed Lord 
an air infinite astonishment. 

“Can I remain in England?” suddenly inquired the Colonel—with a look 
that silenced Lord , hastily rising and standing for a few minutes with his 
back turned towards him, evidently overpowered with his feelings. Neither spoke 
for a few moments. 

“T cannot tell this to his Royal Highness,” said Lord ——,; “I know he will 
ask me about everything that has passed at our interview.”’ 

“Then tell him, my Lord, my last words to you were, that my heart is 
broken, but my will is not. I shall go to India if I live—and that as soon as 
possible !” “¥ 

Lord saw that he was inflexible, and abstained from further importunities. 
—[ To be concluded next week.] 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF GRIMALDI. 


The retirement of a favourite actor lessens the shock we receive at hearing he 
is no more: the termination of his public, is a proper precursor to the close of 
his actual life. Painful as it was to witness the tenacity with which Bannister 
clung, as it were to the lamps after the last syllable of his adieu was spoken ; 
agonizing as that instant was to actor and auditor, it was compensated by behold- 
ing that fine old man, year after year, contesting with Time and Gout. Quick, 
whom we knew for twenty years after he had ceased to make the metropolis 
merry, was a comedy to us still ; but Emery, torn from the stage in the heyday 
of life, and but a few days after we had been wrought up to that agony that we 
delight in by his Giles, his death came as a heart blow, which stunned, rather 
than saddened us. 

Since the death of Kemble (1823) “ star after star’’ has “‘ decayed;” Johnston, 
Munden, Emery, Knight, Mathews (a theatre in himself), Blanchard, Fawcett, 
Powell (poor old Powell, that unpretending piece of kindly humanity), Pope, 
Bannister, Elliston, Kean, Wewitzer, Incledon ; the queen of tragedy, all, all, in 
the narrow house, whilst Young, ©. Kemble, and Jones, have retired, and Liston 
threatens to do so. Death has gathered in his harvest, and the last stroke of 
his sickle struck down the Clown—the laughter-loving, inimitable Grimaldi. 
About nine years since he bade farewell to his patrons : for some years his health 
had been such thatthe public felt his retirement as a boon, for who could make 
merry, whilst the actor writhed’? During his latter performances he had fre- 
quently suffered intense agony : his farewell was therefore divested of the pain 
of parting ; and his death, after he had for nine years ceased to act, was to the 
many an event naturally looked for, sighed overa moment, and dismissed. Not 
so, we apprehend, however, with your genuine playgoer ; and there are such even 
yet. Kemble had his idolators, Kean his partizans ; but neither of them had been 
the first loves of their admirers. Grimaldi had taken possession of all our hearts 
in the days of hoops and holland pinafores ; we had shared in all his frolics ere 
we had entered three syllables, or knew the name of tragedy. Grimaldi was a 
household word; it was short for fun, whim, trick, and atrocity,—that is to say, 
clown-atrocity, crimes that delight us. 


Kemble we looked upon as one of the gentlemen in Tooke’s Pantheon, and 
thought he talked like Milton (which we heard many years before we could 
possibly comprehend a word of it.) Had he entered in the flesh the house of our 
father, we should have stood all the while he was in the room, and never have 
dared to speak ; had we seen his cloak hanging in the hall, it would have awed 
us; but Grimaldi the big boy (for he was no more) was of us—our familiar ; his 
sports were ours ; how well he played at hoop! Wehad no more respect for his 
talents, or him, than we had for Bob Bouchcy in the lower form : but we loved 
him, yearned for him, wanted to share in his doings ; felt a little voleano raging 
within us whilst he was perpetrating his atrocities. ‘He'll be found out!” and 
we clasped our tiny hands till the nails cut into the palms: no, he’s safe, and 

ray Foes trous booty into that leviathan pocket of his, that receptagle 
of all sorts of edibles, and occasionally of kettles full of boiling water, and even 
lighted candles. 

We would have lent all our toys, shared all our cakes with Joey ; and if ne 
had tricked us, could scarcely have been angry with him; he was better than the 
Boy’s Own Book ; he wasthe boy’sown actor. Comedy made easy to the meanest 
capacity, portable pleasantry; he had things in common with us from the frill 
round his neck even to the sabligaculi without braces, but buttoned to the jacket 
like our own. We never believed that Grimaldi was a man: he was associated 
in our mind with plum-pudding ; for at Christmas we ate the one, and saw the 
other; and we retained our relish for the sweets of both tothe last. He has 
gone who had his ** ain green nook” in every one’s early dramatic recollections, 
who was mixed up with every man’s remembrances of boyhood; he has had 





the bent of all of us; he has skimmed the cream from the (now) mere milk | 


of our adorations. 

Joseph Grimaldi (for he had a Christian and surname, and, mereover, god- 
fathers and godmothers) was born, after the ancient fashion, on the 18th December, 
1779 (the year that robbed the world of Garrick); he was the son of Signor 
Grimaldi, whom a few, very few, old Londoners affect to remember. He orginally 
came to England in the suite of Queen Charlotte, as a dentist ; and as he had been 
in earlier years a member of a saltatory troop, it is not very extraordinary to find 
him in 1764 practising as a dancer instead of adentist. He was a low humorist ; 
and in those days of practical joking, thought a very clever fellow ; but his 
inability to make himself clearly understood by the million enabled Fallet, Delpini, 
&c. &c., to get a hold upoa public favour, and he ceased to attract. In 1787 three 
great theatrical events occurred : Braham made his debit as a singer; Kean his, 
as an inhabitant of this breathing world ; and Signor Grimaldi died ; little Joey, the 
son, was a'ready an established member of the Thespian profession, having mace 
his first appearance as the infant, in the serious pantomime of ** Robinson Crusoe,” 
oa the 26th December 1781, being then exactly two years and eight days old. Of 
his infantine efforts we need not speak : he had the merit of silence, which, as his 
father said, ‘* vas great doings in a mere baby ting.”’ ‘The year his father died we 
find him, as Master Grimaldi, cutting rather an important figure in the ballet 
entitled “* Le Champs de Mars.” From this time he progressed, dancing in 
ballets, going on in groups, doing little parts, &c. &c., until 1800, when Du- 
bois (we think) quarrelled, and left Drury ; and Grimaldi got the character of 
the Ursa-fed young gentleman in that delicious nursery story, Valentine and 
Orson. In this character he displayed mind; it was not a mere develop- 
ment of muscular power, but an envolvyement of an intellect subdued, but not 
destroyed, by ignorance. Grimaldi was now considered somebody: he had, 
two years before, taken unto himself a wife, Miss Hughes, sister to one of 
the proprietors of Vauxhall, and he was making his way to a very respe table 
station in the profession, when the sudden death of his wife brought ona 
nervous affliction, a mental despondency, that perfectly paralysed his powers ; 
this malady was hereditary ; his father was a wanderer amid churchyards, and en- 
tertained a horror of death truly awful. 


The attentions of Grimaldi’s sister did much to dispel his gloom, and in 1802 | 
Miss Bristow, his second choice, was an amiable woinan, | 


he again married. 
and, happy with her, he really went to work to make his way to fame. Follett, 
Deipini, Laurent, &c. &c. filled up the list of comic pantomimists, and Grimal- 
di’s inclination was to matter of more serious method ; in addition to which he 
waS nd tumbler, and could not contend for a moment with various members of 
Astley’s corps in contortions and leaping. Johaunot and Decastro made it peri- 
ious for him to attempt comic singing. Lalouette and Morcerot could, to quote 
the phraseology of the day, “dance his head off :” he therefore was content to 
play second fiddle, and now-and-then in the provinces do a little in the comic 
way. Years rolled on. Laurent saved money, took the Lyceum, and lost it ; 
Deipini got old and cramped; Johannot drank harder, and sang worse than 


a fatal fall, and a clown was wanting. Seizing the mollia tempora fandi, he ob- 
tained the appointment of Fool to the metropolis. 

We pass over much intermediate matter, and come to 1809, when “ Mother 
Goose” put the town in good humour, and Mr. Harris in ecstacies. From that 
moment he did what he liked with the town. Like Bannister, it was long ere he 
could be persuaded to venture a song; but when he did, he created a style that 
had no precursor, and can have no unitator. “ Tippity witchet,” was originally 
given by him im * Bang up, or Harlequin Prime,’ we think, in 1810—* What 
wil Mrs. Grundy say '”’—** The Man ran away with the Monument’—* London 


1s now out of Town’—* Sir Gooseberry Gimerack”"—* Mr. Fog and his Daugh- | 
ter”—** Bazaars’ —* Hot Codlings’—* Will Putty,’—are a few among the} 
many. Reeve, for many years, and after him Whitaker furnished the music for 
these effusions. They were unique Those who never heard him cannot be | 
made to understand how words so utterly destitute of humour and tnusic, so en- 





| 


| jokes up to, and inclusive of, the night prior to his decease. 





| 


| 


old Charlotte, and the miraculous preservation of your friend. 
heretofore ; young Astley began to find grey mingling in his ringlets ; Follet had 


So, however, it 


tirely guiltless of merit, could have been rendered effective. § 
was; for Griimaldi’s song was al*vays the choicest morsel of the night. 
After the year 1920 infirmities began to do their work upon the once Hercu- 


lean frame of the clown. He introduced his son—J. S. Grimaldi—to the pub- 
lic ; and year after year he gave up the heavy work to his descendant. In 
1825 he evidently became too stiff for a night’s performance, and though he 
struggled against nature a while, all proved vain, «nd in 1828 he took his fare- 
well. It was the 17th of March—a day devoted by the Irish portion of the me- 
tropolis to frolics at which prudence does not preside ; but Saffron Hill abjured 
its devotions to its patron saint, and emptied itself into Sadler's Wells’ yard. At 
one o'clock in the day more people were assembled than the house could hold, 
and when the doors were opened the place was choked up at one rush. ‘The 
performances were, a melodram by T. Dibdin, entitled “ The Sixes, or the Fiend,” 
in which Grimaldi sustained his original character of Hock, a drunken soldier ; he 
was unequal to the exertion necessary to the performance of clown, and wisely 
avoided the attempt. In this drama he sang a duet with his son, which was ho- 
noured with a double encore. ‘* Humphrey Clinker” followed, and the entertain- 
ments concluded with a grand masquerade, in which all the panto:uime perform- 
ers of the day appeared. Previously to the close of the latter, Grimaldi came 
forward in full dress, and delivered his farewell in the following words :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen—I appear before you this evening for the last time. 
Doubtless there are many persons present who are of opinion that I am a very 
aged man. | have now an opportunity of convincing thein of the contrary. I 
was born on the 18th of December, 1779, consequently on the 18th of last De- 
cember I was 48 : at the early age of three I was introduced by my father at this 
theatre. [Loud applause.] Ever since that period I have held a situation in this 
establishment ; yes, Ladies and Gentlemen, | have been concerned at this theatre 
five and forty years [Cheers.] By strict attention, perseverance, and exertion, 
did I arrive at the top of my profession ; and proud am I to acknowledge oft times 
have been honoured by your smiles, approbation, and support ; it is now three 
years since I have taken a regular engagement, owing to extreme and dangerous 
indisposition : with patience have I waited, hoping that my health might be re- 
established, and that I might again meet your smile, but I am sorry to say there 
is‘little or no alteration, therefore it would be folly in me tu hope ever mere to re- 
turn to my professional duties. Judge then, Ladies and Gentlemen, could I leave 
this theatre without returning my patrons and the public grateful thanks for all 
the favours I have received? Impossible. [Loudly reiterated plaudits.] ‘There- 
fore at this moment I beg they will accept them. I have now (ere | depart) but 
one, one dreadful word to utter—Farewell. God bless you all! may you and 
yours ever enjoy the greatest earthly blessing, is the sincerest wish of—([here he 
became much affected, and the conclusion of the sentence was lost in sympathy 
and applause. ] 

‘‘One word more,” he continued ; ‘the proprietors have handsomely begged 
my acceptance of the theatre for this evening gratuitously. [Bravo!] ‘Ihe per- 
formers, the gentlemen of the band— in fact the whole establishment have in like 
manner contributed their services. I cannot leave without expressing my grateful 
thanks for this mark of respect, and I hope I shall ever acknowledge the obliga- 
tion even with my latest breath. Once more, farewell*.” 

To say this was received with every manifestation of sympathy were to say no- 
thing ; it was received with a demonstration of affection unexampled in our recol- 
lection of leave-taking. As he concluded, his brethren encircled him ; the scene 
drew off, and discovered variegated lamps arranged in the words— 


“ GRIMALDI’S FAREWELL ” 


The companions of “ his toils, his feelings, and his fame,” led the poor subdued 
invalid into the green-room, where he wept aloud with an intensity of suffering 
that it was painful to witness and impossible to alleviate. He had promised to 
distribute his farewell garments among his brethren, but he was wholly unfitted 
for the task ; he was conveyed home in a state of affliction that created the most 
lively fears amongst those most intimate and dearly connected with him. 

On the morning after his benefit Mr. Grimaldi’s house was literally besieged by 
persons complaining of the deprivation they had suffered in not being able to give 
their favourite a parting cheer, and he was urged to take another farewell at the 
King’s Theatre. After much discussion amid his friends this idea was abandon- 
ed, partly because, he said, “I can’t scream” [Anglicé vocalise] “ there, because 
I’m no opera singer,”’ and partly because he wished to put an end to his carcer 
where he had commenced it. At Drury, therefore, he took his second and last 
benefit, on the 27th June, 1828: he played the clown in T. Dibdin’s burlesque of 
‘* Harlequin Hoax ;” his exertions were confined to one scene, the celebrated one, 
called the Barber's Shop, in which, though infirmity compelled him to sit in a 
chair whilst enacting it, he was as transcendent as ever. His entrée was the sig- 
nal for a shout enough to rend the roof; he stood up, his knees tottering, and 
every feature in his face convualsed. Mr. Harley attempted to run to assist him, 
but was restrained by young Grimaldi, who knew that his father had taxed his 
energies for a last effort, and that those energies would not desert him After 





playing the scene as no one but himself could play it, he retired, and shortly after 
re-appeared for the last time. His address was shorter and delivered with more 
firmness than on the former occasion: he alluded to his infirmity, * the result of 
labour, not of years,” and said those who witnessed the best efforts of his man- 
hood should not now be annoyed by the imbecility of his ‘‘ premature old age.” 
When he concluded, he stood at the lamps swaying to and fro as if fascinated, 
rooted to the spot, until Mr. Harley forced his way on, and taking the veteran by 
the hand, half led, half carried him from the stage. ‘To that gentleman he pre- 
sented his buckles, as a ‘* remembrance for his kindness to poor old Joe !” 

From that period he retired toa cottage near Woolwich, and estranged himself 
from the bustling, busy scenes in which he had been once first in the throng. 
Sorrows assailed him there : his son's irregularities were a fertile source of annoy- 
ance, and at length that unfortunate young man ended a life of licentiousness by 
falling down stairs in a house of questionable reputation : he never recovered the 
injuries he sustained, but died in 1832, aged 30. ‘This was a blow from which 
his father never recovered ; it was followed about two years since by the loss of 
his wife, on which he left Woolwich and took a house in Southampton Street, 
Pentonville ; there he saw the few friends who had not forgotten “the cripple in 
his loneliness ;’’ there would he recall the mirthful scenes—never, never to be 
renewed! To get through the long evenings a solitary invalid knows, he usually 
visited ‘* The Marquess of Cornwallis,” a respectable tavern in that street. As he 
had lost all power of locomotion, the landlord was wont to carry him on his back 
toand fro. In the parlour of that establishment he told his tales and cracked his 
On the Ist day of 
June last he was carried from the house we have alluded to to that of his cousin, 
Mr. Arthur; there he supped, and from thence was taken home (e. i. next door) 
was assisted into bed, apparently in perfect health; about twelve o'clock a deep 
groan made his attendant hurry to his apartment ; he was gasping for breath, and 
gave frightful indications of the last struggle of humanity; shortly afterwards 
Grimaldi was no more. An inquest was held on the body, which was afterwards 
consigned to the grave in the churchyard of Pentonville chapel, where he lies at 
the foot of the resting-place of Charles, brother to Thomas Dibdin. 

In the foreguing pages we have abstained from statements that were not 
fully substantiated : what remains to be mentioned regarding him comes from 
sources the authenticity of which we have no right to impugn. Mr. T. Dibdin, 
who knew Grimaldi well for forty years, ‘“ never knew his mother ;” and has, in 
his “ Recollections” we think, expressly declared his ignorance upon this subject. 
She was a Mrs. Brooker, and engaged as a figurante at Sadier’s Wells in 1778. 
There is some reason to believe that she and Signor Grimaldi dispensed with hy- 
meneal ceremonies at the time of their intimacy ; and what became of her we 
have not been able to ascertain. She had four children, Joseph and John, and 
two daughters, afterwards Mrs. Williamson and Mrs. Goodwin: only one of the 
latter is, we believe, surviving. John Grimaldi ran away, and went to sea: all 
traces of him were lost, when, about 1801, he suddenly made bis appearance at 
the stage-door of Drury Lane, and asked for his brother : he was warmly wel- 
comed, and Joseph bade him “ make his house his home.” John agreed to do so, 
and was to come bag and baggage on the following day ; but he failed to call, and 
from that moment to the day of his death Grimaldi never gained tiding of his 
only brother.—(To be concluded.) 





* In a letter to a friend, (Mr. C. Lawrence) in which he gives a copy of his speech, he 
says, “The waving of hats, handkerchiefs, &c., cannot be described by pen, ink, and 
paper; only those who witnessed can have any idea of it: when I said the proprietors 
had given the theatre gratis, a gentleman in the boxes said, ‘So they ought, and a pen- 
sion beside.’ ” 


nM 
NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 
THE BURNING SHIP. 
My dear Friend—Ere now you have heard of the lamentable catastrophe of the 
I will, as far as I 
can collect my ideas, give you a faint description of the horrid scene that keeps 
my brain ina whirl of agitation, and will ever remain while memory holds her 
seat. With many of the officers I was on shore at Leghorn, intending to ac- 
company-a large party to the opera, when a rumour reached me that the ship was | 
ordered to sea under Captain Todd. Upon this I walked to the admiral’s pa- | 
lazzo, and received notice to join instantly, as she was then untooring. With a 
few, hastily collected, we repaired on board, leaving many young midshipmen, | 
that had strayed away, God knows where, a-shore, found the ship a stay peak, | 
and heard the * Pipe all hands—make sail a-hoy—let fall—sheet home, and 
hoist away,” and our beautifully-cut canvass stretched upon our square yards, de- | 
corated our taper masts, with the celerity of a well-organized ship, thick and dry 
for weighing. ‘ Brace the yards for casting to starboard,” said Captain Todd , 
‘‘and heave and a-weigh.” The drums and fifes struck up “Coil away the 
Hawser,” and the measured tramp of the men gave life and jollity to the scene, 


and was an excellent accompaniment to the teart-inspiring “She 


3 a- 


tune 
¥ie 


weigh, sir,” said the officer of the forecastle to the first lieutenant, as the noble 
ship fell gracefully off to starboard, who, returning the salute, reported the same 
to the captain ; and he, pacing the deck, looked a noble sea-ofticer of large pro- 
portions. And now, to reflect, that that godlike form is reduced to ashes, the 
muscles that gave Herculean strength to the goodly fabric shrivelled to nothing 
by the intense heat, the very bones calcined, and the whole shapeless mass of 
ashes buried in the ocean’s depth—but I am anticipating. At four that morning, 
having kept the middle watch, I left the goodly strip under her courses and top- 
gallant sails “ ploughing the waters like a thing of life,” a breeze having just 
sprung up, as she had been becalmed most of the night. The lighthouse was full 
in view, and not far distant. At six I was awoke from a deep sleep by the firing 
of guns that, from their contiguity, shook my cot. Alarmed at such an u 
circumstance, and with the hurried feet of men running to and fro, I made to the 
ward-room door, upon opening which, a dense volume of thick black smoke 
drove me back, half-suffocated and bewildered. I ran to the weather-quarter 
gallery ; and there, O God! what a sight burst on my view! The flames that 
rose from the quarter-deck, and gave it the appearance of the crater of a volcano, 
had just reached the mainsail; their glare was reflected strongly on the agitated 
faces of hundreds of men assembled on the forcastle. ‘ There is Dundas,” said 
Lieutenant Erskine to me, for he had joined me in bis shirt, in the quarter-gallery, 
‘there is Dundas, on the forecastle, endeavouring to let go the anchors; I will 
join him or perish.” 

** Better join the launch,” said I, which, full of men, was making her best ef- 
forts, with only one oar, to increase her distance from the burning ship. Amidst 
the roar of artillery and the cries of despair, I heard the manly tones of Captain 
Todd's voice over my head ; what he said I could not make out; but poor Ers- 
kine who was immoderately fat for a lieutenant, made his ascent to the quarter- 
deck bulwarks, along which he was climbing. The ship lurched to leeward, the 
tulwarks gave way with a horrid crash, and disclosed what might have passed for 
a mouth of hell, into which my poor friend was hurried in an instant. I heard his 
agonised cry, as the flame, like the tongue of a serpent, lapped him in its folds; I 
saw his last despairing glance thrown upon me, and the bright glow of the fur- 
nace threw a more lurid glare as it enveloped him. O God! it was a sickening 
sight! The sea was covered with struggling sailors ; the few boats that ventured 
near, under a heavy fire, which the guns, that were all shotted, sent forth, were 
full, to sinking. Some of our young midshipmen were in these boats, and forced 
the cowardly Italians into the fire at the point of their dirks. Both anchors were 
now cut away, and the noble ship swung head to wind in consequence. I found 
my post much incommoded by the smoke and flames that were now blown aft, and 
with the short ejaculation used by the pablican and sinner, which caine from my 
heart, { plunged into the water and struck out for the launch. 

“There is no room, and we cannot take you in,” said many voices from the 
boat. ‘* Keep off, on your peril!” said a discordant one, as I grasped the gunnel 
of the well-filled boat, and a heavy blow broke two of the fingers of my right 
hand, and made me relinquish my hold. I then swam alongside the boat, and en- 
treated them to save me. ‘Though a few, with the generous quality that cha- 
racterises British seamen, would have risked the safety of the boat in my favour, 
still the majority were against me ; and the ruffian who had disabled my hand sat 
watching me, ready to repeat the blow. To depict my feelings in this tremen- 
dous scene !—they can be imagined, but not described. Under the stern of the 
burning ship, that was discharging her hundred and thirty guns, were seen hun- 
dreds of men, swimming and floating on spats; in the distance, vessels afraid of 
venturing near the shot and expected explosion of the magazines ; here and there 
a few Italian boats, with a young midshipman, at the point of his dirk, urging 
them to save the drowning ; one or two from English merchantmen, regardless of 
all danger, loading with the swimmers, and dashing into the mouth of danger to 
receive those who, unable to swim, bad hung on the blazing ship to the last. The 
flames now shot high above the mast-head, and reminded me of an eruption I had 
once viewed of Etna. It was very terrible, joined to the cries of the young, the 
groans of the wounded, and the shouts and yelling of the burning. Finding my- 
self much exhausted, I struck out fora man I saw on a grating. “ Hillo, ship- 
mate,”’ said he, ‘keep clear, for it is too small for both of us; boat a-hoy!” hail- 
ing one of the English ones, ‘boat a-hoy! if you have room for a spare hand, 
pick up this poor devil; as for me, I am doing well, and shall make the Isle of 
Gorgons in three or four hours.” Upon which he spread his neckerchief with 
his teeth and hands as a sail, and squatted on the grating apparently at his ease. 

As I was giving up hope, which in generalis slow to desert me, the boat 
with the captain of the after-guard of the starboard watch—for it was the veteran 
John Nailor, that had pointed me out for succour— hauled me in just in time to 
prevent me from sinking, for I had struggled with many adrowning wretch, who 
clutched me, as men in that state will, and in consequence I had imbibed a 
quantity of water. I was roused from my torpid state by the blowing up of the 
after magazine, which detached the whole of her stern-frame from the body of the 
now splendid luminary, that gave an idea of a world in conflagration. She now 
majestically raised her bow high in the air, with her tapering lofty masts and 
submerged stern, going down gracefully into the ‘ deep deep sea.’ Every cry was 
hushed, and people held their breath, as this beautiful fabric of human creation 
buried itself m the waves, and created an immense commotion in the agitated 
waters. A tremendous concussion followed, and ‘ Stand clear’ was shouted 
from the overloaded hoats, as the mainmast descended from the immense: height 
to which it was blown by the grand magazine exploding under water ; bad it taken 
place above, nothing could have survived the concussion. Down it came, with a 
horrible crash, tearing all before it, and putting an end to the miseries of a hun- 
dred half-drowned wretches. 

My Dear Friend— 

You will see by the above that I am partially recovering from the extreme 
depression caused by the horrid calamity detailed in my last. That dreadful scene 
of conflagration is ever before my eyes, and my nervous system (if sailors are 
allowed to have nerves) will take some time to recover the shock. I still see the 
falling of our poor friend Lieutenant ***** into the blazing furnace, reflecting a 
strong light on his agitated countenance, as he turned it full upon me, filled with 
indescribable horror—the piercing and agonised shriek, to which 1 involuntarily 
responded, is for ever ringing in my ears—the darting of the forked flames, from 
yard to yard and mast to mast, till they soared above the clouds and illuminated 
the most minute object, making all as distinct as the meridian sun—the number- 
less sinking and struggling sailors—their despairing imprecations when beaten off 
from the already-overloaded boats. You will recollect our old messmate, young 
Smiihers, the @octor's son ; nearly exhausted, he caught at, and grasped, an oer 
pulled by a person we both know without much esteeming. ‘This person, I am 
informed, cruelly shook him off to certain destruction, and flew to save a much 
greater man, whom he had seen lower himself from the bowsprit. He was 
successful, and I have no doubt promotion will be his reward. The last sight of 
poor Captain Todd was on the poop. He then, half clad, had pistols in his hands, 
preventing the quarter cutters from being lowered, and endeavouring to drive the 
men, intent on escape, to their duty. Poor gentleman ! he wasa gallant and good 
man, and fell a victim to the all-devouring flames. 

The cause of this calamity is, I believe, truly stated; that the ships being 
ordered so suddenly to sea, obliged them to press the hay intended for the cabin 
and wardroom stock, all night. When daylight broke, our old shipmate Robinson, 
called by us, as you will recollect, Bonaparte, from his dashing appearance, and 
wearing his cocked-hat fore and aft, like a midshipman with money in both 
pockets, being mate of the morning watch, commenced washing the deck. 
Having swabbed the larboard side, he directed the loose hay tobe moved over 
from the starboard, in order that it might go through the same process. In the 
hurry of moving it was crowded on the match-tub, in which was the lighted 
match, placed under the sentinel’s charge at the admiral’s cabin-door, (every night 
a great quantity being so placed,) without observing the match. It soon burnt 
into a blaze, and the quarter-deck was in flames before any check could be given 
This confined the captain and wardroom officers abaft, and the only one on the 
forecasile was the Hon. L. Dundas, who let go the anchors, and kept the fire 
from spreading forward by the ship’s swinging head to wind ; therefore most ot 
the men saved were on the forecastle. Had it been an English port, as we were 
not far from it, many more would have escaped with life. But the Italians were 
afraid ofthe shot that were dropping in all directions, as the ship swung, and looked 
on prudence as the better partof valour. They had likewise a well-founded 
horror of our magazines that could not be flooded, and which blew the lower masts 
bigh into the air, occasioning great destruction to the half-drowned and struggling 
swimmers. Iam told, that as Lord Keith, after sending out everything from the 
mole that was fit for sea, stood on the outer battery, and through his glass saw 
the destruction of his noble ship, the finest in the British navy, the burning of 
his gallant captain, lieutenant *****, and other officers, with hundreds of his men, 
his feelings quite unmanned him; and the big tears which coursed each other 
down his aged cheeks, with his convulsive sobs, attested the acuteness of his 
sufferings. He is a kind and amiable man, and has lost about six thousand pounds 
in plate and stock. But you will have an opportunity of judging for yourself, as 
the Foudroyant is intended to take his flag; when, my dear friend, we shall have 
opportunity for many along yarn on this melancholy subject, which is always 





uppermost in my thoughts. Would to God I could forget the heart-Lreaking sights 
I was then a spectator of ! they haunt me even in sleep 
Yours, ever truly, aeuret 


ea 


BOOK WRITERS—ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

All our philanthropists and philosophers in their owa conceit—all those humana 
moulds that love to dig for their food in the 100ts of society, but would rather 
kick than move. and rather be sulky than pleased—go to look for human nature 
in its simplicity in America. Of course they make themselves lisgusting there, 
and ridiculous at home. To America, as far as the natural-born American is the 
object, we can have no hostility. On the contrary, we grve credit to all their 
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geod qualities ; we admire their perseverance, energy, and love of country. We 
regard them as providentially placed in e great fertile country, which they are ap- 
pointed to bring into civilisation. This could be done by none but Englishmen, 
or the descendants of Englishmen. The French, the most intelligent and active 
people of the European continent, have never been successful colovists. ‘The 
familiarity and pleasantry of their manners; the extraordinary ease with which 
they adapt themselves to every kind of life; their dexterity in contriving to live, 
and even live pleasantly, under the most repulsive circumstances; and, above all, 
the singular facility with which they coalesce with the habits of savage life, which 
seem at first sight to render them the fittest of all men to culonize a remote and 
wild country,—in a hundred years of their possession of Canada they had but 
imperfectly settled one sinall province; in the vast countries on the Mississippi 
they were mere rambling traders; and onthe Gulf of Florida, the keys of Mex- 
ico and the South, a position that of itself would tempt man to empire, they had 
but one city, buried in swamps, and more deserving the name of a lazar-house 
thanacolony. But the Anglo-American, taking those things into his hands, has 
projected the shoots of his power north, west, and south, with a vigorous vege- 
tation which already swells into empire. 

But it is not with those that our blockheads of travellers can associate, or are 
permitted to associate. The more educated orders of America, those on whom 
the national character in every country is constructed, know nothing, and will 
know nothing of those ramblers. They naturally fall into the society of quacks 
like themselves,—expatriated Irish, coxcomb French, English adventurers, tra- 
velling lecturers, rabid Reformers, who have gone to America to evade their 
debts, under pretence of establishing justice all over the world, and ruin their 
creditors as a preparative to the renovation of mankind. From this class what 
can they learn but nonsense? and nonsense they learn, and this nonsense they 

t into print, and call philosophical travels in America; and the result of all is, 

ritish ignorance on American topics, and American indignation at being misrep- 
resented; the whole issuing in bitterness between two nations, all whose political 
interests are in union, whose mutual advantage depends on their mutual forbear- 
ance, who are precluded by nature from having any direct interference with each 
other, and whose empires cannot touch until they meet at the Antipodes. 

Miss Martineau has published a book on America. Exactly the book which 
we might expect from Miss Martineau. Giddy, self-willed, well-intentioned, and 
ill-informed. The poor woman is, of course, all for “liberty and my country,” 
without knowing how to preserve the one, or do justice to the other. In Ame- 
fica she went about, like a blind man listening to lectures on lights and 
colours, asking every body every thing, and being unfortunately deaf, and 
unable to hear any answer perfectly, left to her own sagacity to maké out 
its meaning in any way she could. She went on a book-making speculation, and 
has in consequence come back laden with*a book, and that book laden with ab- 
surdity, and philosophy, and “every thing else in the world,”’ as Matthews, the 

ian, used to say. And, except that nothing can rectify the obliquity of a 
“ Reformer’s” vision, aud no conviction of inadequacy prevent any of the class 
from lecturing all mankind, we should say that her book is one of the least inju- 
rious and tiresome of the kind. 

Another prodigious female illuminator had heralded the way, and the Western 
world was to be gleaned for the rebuke of the Northern by this profound philoso- 
pher in petticoats, Miss Wright. What has extinguished this lamp of the wil- 
derness, we cannot venture tosay. A lady’s secret is not to be divulged for the 
profaner ear. But the horizon of political regeneration has certainly lost one of 
its pleiads, and the brilliancy of Miss *Wright’s beams has disappeared from 
western and eastern eycs at once and for ever. 

The Americans are charged with being thin-skinned. If they are, we un- 
doubtedly have not the more title to hurt their skins. But if they suppose that 
the mob of tourists who yearly load our presses with what they term “ Accounts 
of America,” make the slightest impression on the public mind of England, they 
do England the greatest injustice possible. What! with the palpable silliness, 
trifling ignorance, and vulgarity of those works ; with the inanity for substantial 
remark, the railroad speed for deliberate observation, the flippancy for wit, and 
the attempt to be abusive without the talent to be sarcastic ; how can it be con- 
ceived by any intelligent class in America, or in any other spot of civilization ac- 
quainted with the intellectual force of Britain, that we should stoop to such mud- 
dy streams to slake our thirst for knowledge! The intelligent American should 
feel that it was. utterly out of the question that any Englishman whose opinion 
was ever worth a farthing could be biased by the crude stuff gathered by those 
itinerants ; that, in fact, their volumes scarcely survive the moment of publication, 
never would be heard of at all but for the chance of their being mentioned in a 
review, and, above all things, never would mould, stamp, or influence the national 
opinion of this country on the character of any thing above a horde of ‘Tartars. 
We will allow that there are exceptions, and that we have some “ Tours in 
America” written by gentlemen. But it is a rare performance, even among those, 
which is not tinged with a spirit of bitterness. The desire to be critical at the 
expense of being correct, is a strong but poor temptation. And the renown of 
saying smart things, is probably more valued than the honest reputation of seeing 
things as they are, speaking of them with that fairness which is so essential to 
true knowledge, and forgetting, from the moment when the pen is first dipped 
im ink that there is such a thing as an Edinburgh or Quarterly Review in 
the circumference of the globe. 

On tais ground we make our treaty. We call on the intelligent portion of 
America to despise the abuse of scribblers, whom we cannot recognise as either 
authors or Englishmen. Jn turn, we agree to disregard the abuse of the Ameri- 
can newspapers, of the returned tourists of that tribe—pretty numerous here at 

, coming with large pretensions, in their own idea, to be received 
with flying colours, and finding that no trumpets are blown on the occasion, vent 
their wrath in ponderous volumes on the apathy of the mutton-eating men of Bri- 
tain to the representative geniuses of the Western world. We acknowledge the 
depth of this calamity. But we must bear it. 





DREADFUL CATASTROPHE. 
ASCENT OF THE BALLOON FROM VAUXHALL, AND DESCENT OP THE PARACHUTE. 
DEATH OF MR. COCKING. 

Vauxhall Gardens were crowded during the whole of Monday afternoon by an 
immense assemblage of persons, drawn together to witness the hazardous and, 
we regret to add, fatal experiment of Mr. Cocking to descend from an altitude of 
upwards of a mile ina parachute of his own invention. No attempt of a similar 
description has been made in Lordon since the experiment of Mcnsieur Garnerin, 
epwards of 30 years ago; and the greatest curiosity was naturally excited as to 
the result. Thousands of persons filled all the streets and avenues in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vauxhall, and a joyous crowd swarmed on every eminence end open 
spot that commanded a fair view of the horizon. ‘The time fixed for the ascent 
of the wronaut was five o'clock, but on entering the gardens at that hour the pro- 
cess of inflation of Mr. Green’s Nassau balloon was not yet completed. ‘his 
afforded an opportunity of inspecting the parachute in which Mr. Cocking con- 
templated his awful descent. 

Mr. Cocking explained that his parachute was constructed on a totally different 
plan from that of M. Garnerin. ‘The latter he described as of the form of an 
umbrella, closed at the very moment of descent, but expanded by the atmosphere 
as it approached the earth, and forming a sort of canopy over the aéronaut. His 
parachute, on the contrary, was inthe form of an umbrella reversed, the cavity 
containing the air being turned uppermost, with the view, he said, of preventing 
the oscillation which proved so disastrous to M. Garnerin. 

The parachute was surrounded by a hoop, to which a basket or car was attach- 
ed by several cords. Mr. Cocking expressed the utmost confidence in the result 
of bis experiment, but it appeared that it was a confidence which he did not feel. 
His restless looks and nervousness of manner seemed to belie the bravery of his 
speech, and mere than once it appeared that his mind was ill at ease, and that he 
would willingly have postponed the attempt until a less hazardous trial had assu- 
red him of its safety. 

Weregret to have to state that the experiment of the descent of the parachute 
has terminated fatally to Mr. Cocking, the gentleman who projected it, and who 
ascended in it with the balloon. In consequence of the announcement that he 
was.to ascend in his parachute suspended to the great Nassau Balloon, a great 
number of persons, amongst whom were many of the first nobility of the coun- 
try, assembled in the gardens to witness the experiment. The parachute was in 
shape an inverted cone, not very unlike an umbrella turned upside down. It was 
in circumference 107 feet four inches. From the bottom of this machine, which 
was constructed of fine Irish linen, a basket of wicker was suspended, in which 
Mr. Cocking placed himself. The distance between this basket and the car in 
which were Mr. Green and Mr. Spencer, was between 40 and 50 feet. 

Mr. F. Gye, who was particularly anxious in bis attention to all the arrange- 
ments of the experiment, and who is entitled to every praise for the manner in 
whieh he exerted himself to prevent the possibility of accident, continually in 
the course of the day, and up to the very moment of the ascent of the balloon, 
advieed Mr. Cocking, if he felt the least timidity, to relinquish his attempt, and 
undertook to allay any ill-feeling that might arise amongst the public at the dis- 
appointment. Mr. Cocking, however, professed himself most anxious to cairy 
his sunouncement into execution; and after thanking Mr. F. Gye for his kinc- 
ness and eolicitude, professed himself most eagerto ascend. At 20 minutes tu 
eight o'clock, every thing being in readiness and the parachute attached to thi 


car of the balloon, the ascent took place. Nothing could be more majestic. Thi 
weight and great extent of the parachule apparently rendered the motion of th 
balloon moreg#teay than on any former ascent, and the almost total absence o 
wind assisted in keeping the balloon in a perfectly perpe ndicular position. Ther 
was not the slightest os at 1; the balloon and per achute satied through tl 
air with a grandeur that excce thine ef the kind ever before witnesse 
and continued in sight for about 10 minutes. A good deal of ballast was di 


charged almost immediately over the inclosure 


, afler which the buge machine 
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rose rapidly, but not so suddenly as to break the even current of its course. It 


was expected by those in the gardens that Mr. Cocking would have descended so 
near Vauxhall as to afford them a view of his descent. This wes not the case. 
He was lost in the clouds, and the company were#for some time left in conjecture, 
but certainly not in anticipation of the result of the experiment. A son of Mr. 
Gye was the first person who announced the fatal catastrophe. This gentleman 
followed on horseback, and arrived in a field, near Lee, in Kent, just in time to 
learn that the parachute had descended with such violence that Mr. Cocking had 
lost his life in his experiment. The intelligence was not suffered to transpire for 
some time, in hopes that the account might be incorrect, and that Mr. Cocking 
might have only been stunned, or have fainted, it being remembered that some- 
thing of this sort occurred on the descent of M. Garnerin many years ago. It 
was, however, very shortly ascertained that the intelligence was too true. He 
moved his hand once after his fall, but exhibited no other signs of life. Several 
country people, who were close by, procured a wattled hurdle, placed him upon 
it, and conveyed him without delay to the Tiger’s Head Inn at Lee. He was 
immediately attended by Dr. Chowne, who was on the spot ; but all medical as- 
sistance was unavailable. The arteries of his arms were opened, but it was to 
no purpose, life had fled. It is but justice to say, that this fatal result is attri- 
butable in no manner to any person connected with Vauxhall or with the balloon. 
Mr. F. Gye, endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade Mr. Cocking to have the hoop 
of the parachute of ash, but that unfortunate gentleman, from a notion that tin 
would be sufficiently strong and much lighter, refused to listen to his suggestion. 


ASCENT OF THE BALLOON WITH THE PARACHUTE ATTACHED 
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(This sketch exhibits the parachute, with the unfortunate Mr. Cocking, im the 
bree stages of the descent: first, immediately after the separation from the car ; 


vext, at the time when the collapse took place from the weight and pressure of 
he external atmosphere ; and, lastly, when it approached near to the ground at 
Lee. When it reached the earth it was a confueed heap, covering the basket and 
he body of Mr. Cocking, and all the ribs and tubes were broken into fragments, 


az described in the subsequent details of the whole of this disastrous affair } 











September 9, 


MR. GREEN’S NARRATIVE. 

The following interesting account of the voyage is furnished by Mr. Green and 
Mr. Spencer, the gentleman whom he selected to be his companion on this 
hazardous occasion. Mr. Green has thus detailed the proceedings :— 

“In consequence of the sad and fatal catastrophe which has befallen the late 
Mr. Cocking, I feel myself called upon to communicate to the public the whole 
of the particulars of my ascent with the Vauxhall Balloon, taking up with me 
Mr. Cocking in his parachute. The inflation commenced about twelve under the 
able direction of Mr. Hutchinson, the engineer to the London Gas Company, 
and was completed by five o'clock. Prior to the parachute being attached to the 
halloon I caused a trial to be made with the view of ascertaining whether the 
buoyancy of the latter was sufficient to carry up the former with safety. The 
result of this trial was, after some arrangements with respect to the ballast, of 
which I was compelled to give out about 650lbs in weight, had been effected, 
satisfactory. The abandonment of this large quantity of ballast I found to be 
absolutely requisite in order with safety to commence the ascent. The balloon 
was then allowed gently to rise a sufficient height to be conveyed over the para- 
chute ; but, in consequence of the great and unavoidable delay which was ne- 
cessarily caused in affixing the two machines, the gas in the former became very 
considerably condensed, from a reduction of its temperature. It, thereupon, be- 
came a matter of compulsion that ] should get rid of 100lbs more of Y@llast, 
which I emptied out of the bags through a tube, constructed of convass, and 
about 50 feet in length. The object in having this tube was, that any ballast I 
might deem it advisable to throw out during our voyage should take such a 
course as would entirely clear the broadest expanse of the parachute. The con- 
nexion between the balloon and the parachute was at length completed by the rope 
of the latter being made fast to the liberating iron by which Mr. Cocking was to 
free himself from the balloon. It is but justice to myself I should here state, 
that I had on several occasions expressed my determination not to liberate the 
parachute from the balloon, upon the ground, setting aside any othe: considera- 
tion, that I might select a moment for the severance when Mr. Cocking was not 
altogether prepared or ready for his descent, and therefore if any accident were 
to accrue to him, that I of course should be regarded as tlre responsible party, 
and the one to whom blame would naturally attach. Mr. F. Gye, everything be- 
ing in readiness, about twenty five minutes to eight o'clock, gave the signal for 
the whole of the apparatus to be released from its trammels, and we instantly 
rose very steadily, taking an easterly course. 

‘“Mr. Cocking had always desired that we should ascend to an elevation of 
8,00 feet, about one mile and a-quarter, at which height he preposed to detach 
himself from the balloon, and to commence his descent. Finding, therefore, 
that our upward progress was very slow, I requested Mr. Spencer to discharge 
some more ballast, and he accordingly threw the contents of a bag weighing 20lbs 
through the tube already named. ‘This proving of little avail, I directed a second 
and then a third bagfull to be got rid of by the same means. 

** At this period we were floating nearly over the Surrey Zoological-gardens, at 
an elevation of about 2,000 feet. It was at this moment that a portion of the 
lower end of the ballast-tube became detached, a circumstance which was caused 
by the occasional swinging to and fro of the parachute. ‘This accident led to the 
inconvenience which I had foreseen some days before the ascent, and which led 
to the adoption of the tube, and of that of rendering it extremely difficult for us 


| to discharge the ballast without its falling into the parachute. 


‘Our inability to do this as we were then situated I communicated to Mr. 
Cocking, adding that under the circumstances it was impossible for us to rise any 
higher unless we were to attempt to throw the ballast in bags beyond the outer 
spread of his machine, a course of procedure waich we considered to be attended 
with much danger to any persons who might chance to be beneath, but that we 
would, if he wished it, make the experiment as soon as we had cleared the 
houses. Mr. Cocking replied, ‘ Very well, it is of no consequence ; if you think 
I have time to rise as high as I want, and to descend before dark.’ I remarked, 
‘I think you have ; and you will then also havea more open country for the de- 
scent.” We now continued to glide along guided by the pleasure of the wind at 
nearly the same elevation until we had cleared all the buildings. During this 
time Mr. Spencer and myself were busily engaged in dividing our ballast into 
small parcels, so that we might be able to throw them over without injury to the 
parachute. 

“As soon as we found that we had arrived over the fields, and presuming that 
no danger could arise from the falling of the ballast, we quickly began to relieve 
ourselves of that essential commodity. In doing this our anxiety respecting any 
of it lodging in the parachute was much relieved by finding that that machine 
continually swung backwards and forwards, evidently occasioned by the operation 
of the currents through which we passed, so that we were enabled without any 
difficulty to cast away the bags without damage to the vehicle immediately 
below us. We continued to discharge ballast until we had lessened our quantity 
50lbs, in addition to that already sent over. The® balloon now began to rise, and 
soon entered a tier of clouds, when we lost sight of the earth. So great, how- 











ever, was the resistance offered by the parachute to thia denser atmosphere that, 
we were again obliged, in order to attain the elevation Mr.Cocking pressed for (that 
gentleman considering that the greater the distance he had to fall, the greater 
would be the atmospheric pressure under the parachute, and therefore the easier 


| his descent) to rid ourselves of 400!bs more ballast, and even then, we only ar- 


rived at the height of 5,000 feet, which is a trifle less than a mile. 
“We were still 3,000 feet lower than Mr. Cocking’s desired elevation. 
‘While these operations were going on, Mr. Spencer and myself held a con- 


| versation with our appended neighbour and friend, which was entirely confined to 


| the progress we were making upwards, Mr. Cocking manifesting much anxiety, 
| and wishing to be informed how we were rising, requesting to know when every 
additional elevation of 500 feet was accomplished. 

“As soon as we had attained the height of 5,000 feet I told him that it would 
be impossible for us to get up as high as he desired in sufficient time for him to 
descend by the light of day. Upon this Mr. Cocking said, ‘Then I shall very 


4 soon leave you; but tell me whereabouts 1 am?’ Mr. Spencer, who had a few 


minutes before caught a glimpse of the earth, answered, ‘We appear to be on a 
level with Greenwich.’ I then asked him if he felt himself quite comfortable, 
and whether he found that the practical trial bore out the calculations he had made ! 
Mr. Cocking replied, ‘Yes; I never felt mgre comfortable or more delighted in 
my life.’ Shortly afterwards Mr. Cocking said, ‘ Well, now I think I shall leave 
you.’ I answered, ‘I wish you a very good night and a safe descent, if you are 
determined to make it, and not to use the tackle.’ 

“T should here observe, that with an anxiety to prevent any accident arising 
in the event of the violence of the wind rendering it impossible for a descent to 
be attempted, an apparatus had been constructed under the directions of Mr. F. 
Gye, to afford us the facility of assisting Mr. Cocking to haul himself up into 
the car of the balloon, and that this is the tackle to which I thus alluded. 

Mr. Cocking to this question made no other reply than ‘ Good night, Spencer ; 
good night, Green.’ 

“« At this instant I desired Mr. Spencer to take fast hold of the ropes, and 
| like myself to crouch down in the car. In consequence of being compelled to 
| keep hold of the valve line, of course I had but one hand which was available for 

the purposes of safety. With that hand, fortunately, in the perilous situation 
into which we were speedily thrown, I was able to maintain my position. 

“* Scarcely were these words uttered before we felt a slight jerk upon the 

liberating iron, but quickly discovered, from not having changed our elevation, 
| that Mr. Cocking had failed in his attempt to free himself. Another, but more 
| powerful jerk ensued, and in an instant the balloon shot upwards with the velocity 
| of a skyrocket. 

“The effect upon us at this moment is almost beyond description. The 
| immense machine which suspended us between ‘ heaven and earth,’ whilst it 
| appeared to be forced upwards with terrific violence and rapidity through unknown 
| and untravelled regions, amidst the howlings of a fearful hurricane, rolled about 
| as though revelling in a freedom for which it had long struggled, but of which until 
| that moment, it had been kept in absolute ignorance. It at length, as if somewhat 
| fatigued by its exertion, gradually assumed the motion of a snake working its 
way with astonishing speed towards a given object. During this frightful 
t operation, the gas was rushing in torrents from the upper and lower valves, but 
more particularly from the latter, as the density of the atmosphere through which 
we were forcing our progress pressed so heavily upon the valve at the top of the 
balloon as to admit of comparatively but a small escape by that aperture. 

‘« At this juncture, had it not been for the application to our mouths of twe 
pipes leading into an air bag with which we had furnished ourselves previous to 
| starting, we must within a minute have been suffocated, and so, but by different 
| means, have shared the melancholy fate of our friend. 
|  * This bag was formed of silk, sufficiently capacious to contain 100 gallons of 
; atmospheric air. Prior to our ascent the bag was inflated, with the assistance of a 
| pair of bellows, with 50 gallons of air, so allowing for any expansion which might 
| be produced in the upper regions. Into one end ef this bag were introduced 
| two flexible tubes, and the moment we felt ourselves to be going up, in the manner 
| just described, Mr. Spencer, as well as myself, placed either of them in our 
| mouths. By this simple contrivance we preserved ourselves from instantaneous 
suffocation, a result which must have ensued from the apparently endless volume 
|; of gas with which the car was enveloped. The gas, notwithstanding all our 
| Precautions, from the violence of its operation on the human frame, almost imme- 
| diately deprived us of sight, and we were both, as far as our visionary powers 





| were concerned, in a state of total darkness for between four and five minutes. 

‘* As soon ae we had partially regained the use of our eyes, and had somewhat 
recovered from the effects of the awful scene into which, from the above circum- 
stances, we had been plunged, our first attention was directed to the barometer. 1 
soon discovered that my powers had not sufficiently returned to enable me to see the 
mercury, but Mr. Spencer found that it stood at 13-20. giving an elevation of 
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28.324 feet or about 4 miles anda quarter 
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‘«] do not conceive, from the length of time I had been liberating the gass that 
this was any thing like our greatest altitude, for we were evidently effecting a 
rapid descent. This impression is corroborated by a rough calculation, which 
jeads me to believe, knowing the customary rate at which the gas makes its es- 
cape, taken in consideration in conjunction with the length of time I had been 
pulling the valve-line, that we had lost at least 30,000 feet of the gas, or 180,000 
gallons, a total loss of 5,000 feet more than my own balloon will contain. 

‘It may be regarded as somewhat surprising that not a larger quantity had eva- 
porated, especially when the size of the valves are considered, that at the top be- 
ing nearly three feet in diameter, whilst the one at the neck of the balloon is up- 
wards of two feet. The reason, however, is easily pointed out. The extreme 
rapidity with which we ascended, coupled with the consequent pressure of the at- 
mosphere on the upper part of the machine, necessarily prevented much escape from 
the top valve. The same cause also forced an extraordinary emission from the 
opening at the neck, and I am decidedly of opinion, had it not fortuitously hap- 
pened that the proprietors permitted this latter valve to be increased from 18 to 25 
inches in diameter, that the balloon must have burst and my companion as well 
as myself been hurled headlong into eternity. 

‘As I have stated, we were now rapidly on the descent, having got rid ,of all 
the unusual annoyance to which | have referred ; and finding that we were pro- 
ceeding downwards with the ordinary calmness and steadiness, although with 
much speed, we hastened to empty two tin vessels of water which we had taken 
up for the purpose, and to charge them with the atmospheric air through which 
we were then descending. Our desire was to effect this object at our greatest 
altitude, but from the circumstances which I have detailed were unable to accom- 
plish that end, and when the vessels were filled the mercury in the barometer had 
ascended to 17-50, or an clevation of 16,632 feet, about three miles. 

‘* When we had accomplished this matter, finding ourselves suffering severely 
from cold, we referred to the thermometer, which stood at 28, four degrees below 
the freezing point. 

“ We were at this period apparently about two miles and a-half above a dense 
mountain of clouds, which presented the appearance of impenetrable masses of 
dark marble, whilst all around us was shed the brilliant rays of the setting sun. 
We continued to descend with great rapidity, and as we approached the clouds 
that velocity considerably increased. At this time so large had been our loss of 
gas that the balloon, instead of presenting to our sight its customary rotund and 
widely-expanded form, now merely looked like a comparatively small parachute, 
or half-dome, without any aperture in its centre. We parted with at least one- 
third of our gas, and were as far beneath the balloon itself as 50 or 60 feet. 

** Recollecting the late hour at which we quitted Vauxhall, I now began to be 
anxious about the time, and on applying to Mr. Spencer, ascertained that it 
wanted not more than a quarter to nine o'clock. From this I was aware, not- 
withstanding in our then position we were blessed with a magnificent light, that 
on emerging below from the clouds darkness would have assumed her sable hue 
over the earth, and that we should have much difficulty, therefore in ascertaining 
the nature and character of the country, supposing us to be over the land, on 
which we must effect our final descent. J, consequently, became extremely anx- 
ious to make our way through the clouds as quickly as possible, which having 
done we proceeded, until we had reached within some three hundred feet of the 


ground, when we found it requisite, from our inability to ascertain the nature of | 


the greund, the whole country beneath us offering the appearance of thick woods, 
to cast out every article of ballast and moveable matters, even to the ropes and 
empty ballast-bags, in order to prevent us from coming in contact with what was 
supposed to be trees. After calling out for some time, and hanging out the grap- 
iel, we heard voices in reply, and the parties speedily drew us to a safe place of 
landing, which proved to be close to the village of Offham, near Town Malling, 7 
miles west of Maidstone, and 28 from London. 

* The balloon was packed, and conveyed in a cart to Town Malling, where we 
were most hospitably treated and provided with beds by the Rev. Mr. Money, 
who, singular to relate, informed me that he is the son of Major Money, the #ro- 
naut, who, onthe 23d of July, 1785, ascended from Norwich, and fell into the 
sea 20 miles from Lowestoff. 

At half-past ten o'clock in the morning we quitted Town Malling, and it was 
not until our arrival at Wrotham, at which place I inquired whether they had 
heard where Mr. Cocking had descended, that I became acquainted with the un- 
expected and melancholy result of his experiment. 

‘‘] trust it is needless for me to say, how deeply the feelings of Mr. Spen- 
cer and myself were harrowed up by the sad intelligence thus conveyed to us. 


“It is only due to the late Mr. Cocking I should add, that throughout the | 


whole of our voyage, up to the moment he released himself from the balloon, he 
displayed the greatest courage and fortitude, and the expression of his features, 
and the light and joyous, although earnest way, in which he made his inquiries 
and conversed with us, manifested his great satisfaction that at length a theory to 
which he had devoted the last 25 years of his life was about to be triumphantly put 
to the test. 

“* We were up about one hour and twenty minutes. 

‘* Individually my opinion was, that having withstood the difficulties and severe 


pressure of the atmosphere in its ascent, Mr. Cocking’s parachute would accons 
plish its descent with perfect safety. 


CORONER’S INQUEST. 

Wednesday night a Coroner’s inquest was held at the Tiger's Head, before Mr. 
Cartter, the coroner for the district, and a jury selected from amongst the inha- 
bitants of the parish, upon the body of Mr. RK. Cocking. 

Throughout the day the arrivals were extremely numerous from all parts, and 
the interest and bustle which prevailed far exceeded any we have witnessed for 
many years. This excitement vas greatly enhanced by the landlord's persisting 
in exhibiting the parachute at a charge of 6d. per head. He had, however, de- 
sisted from allowing persons to take a peep at the remains of its late projector. 
As the hour of seven approached, the pressure of the assembled multitude in 
every avenue leading to the room in which the inquest was to be held was very 
great, and it was not until several additional constables had been appointed that an 
opening (and then not without the utmost difficulty) could be made for the ad- 
mission of the jury. 

Shortly after seven o'clock the Coroner entered the room and at once proceed- 


ed to swear the jury. This ceremony having been performed amidst much con- 
fusion, 


The jury, in company with the coroner, then proceeded to view the fatal ma- | 


chine, and afterwards the body of the deceased 
On their return the subjoined evidence was adduced. 


Mr. Henry Cocking, a grandson of the deceased, proved the identity of the bo- | 
dy, and said that the last time he saw his grandfather was the day on which the re- | 


mains of our Jate sovereign were interred at Windsor Castle. 


A number of the domestics of — Norman, Esq., were here called, and deposed | 
to finding the body in one of their master’s fields, adjoining his house, Burnt Ash | 


Farm, Lee. He was in the wicker car of the parachute, and on being taken out 
of the same groaned and expired. 

Mr. Finch, jun., surgeon, of Croomes Hill, deposed that he shortly after arrived 
in the field after the descent of the parachute, where he discovered the deceased 
laid prostrate on the ground, with a number of persons around him. 
made several attempts to bleed him, but without effect. 


since viewed the body. A concussion of brain was apparent ; likewise a frac- 
ture of his ribs. His right ancle was dislocated, and there was a wound imme- 
diately over the right temple. In witness’s opinion the deceased was not dead on 
his descent, but that his demise had been occasioned by the above injuries, which 
he doubtless received on coming in contact with the ground. 


} 
Mr. Finch, sen. surgeon, was the next witness called, and corroborated the evi- 


dence ofhisson. He added that he plainly perceived the unfortunate gentlenan 
inake an attempt at respiration, 


Mr. Green was here called, and was examined at great length by the coroner. 


Me commenced his evidence by stating that it was pursuant to a request of the | 


He (witness) | 
The corpse was after- | 
wards placed upon a hurdle, and conveyed to the Tiger's Head Inn, Lee. He had | 


Tyc Avion. 
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was about to quit his seat for the purpose of looking over the car when, all of a 
moment, the shock was renewed, and the balloon commenced ascending with the 
velocity of a rocket, and then witness and Mr. Spencer became convinced that 
the descent of the parachute had taken place. Such was the rapidity of the as- 
cent of the balloon after it had been relieved of its additional weight that for a 
few minutes the aeronauts were placed in imminent danger, and narrowly escaped 
suffocation from the descent of the gas by the pressure after the valves of the 
balloon had been thrown open. Witness and Mr. Spencer ultimately descended 
in perfect safety, near Maidstone, at about nine o'clock in the evening. The 
aeronauts slept there that night, and started for towu the next morning (Tuesday) 
when, on reaching Lewisham, witness, to his deep regret, ascertained the fatal 
result of the experiment. Mr. Green then gave a minute description of the para- 
chute, and begged it to be perfectly understood that he never offered any sug- 
gestions to the deceased, or the proprietors of Vauxhall-Gardens, respecting its 
construction. 

Mr. Green was cross-examined by the jury. 

Mr. Spencer (Mr. Green's compagnon du voyage) was also examined, but no- 
thing of any importance was elicited from this scientific gentleman. His evi- 
dence was merely confirmatory of the testimony adduced by the last witness. 

After a consultation between the coroner and the jury, the inquiry was adjourn- 
ed until nine o'clock on Friday morning. 

The inquest resumed their investigation pursuant to adjournment. 

Mr. Frederick Charles Finch, the surgeon, was first examined.—Since the last 
meeting of the jury a post mortem examination of the body of the unfortunate 
deceased had taken place, the result of which was as follows :—On the right side 
the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th ribs were broken near their junction with their cartilages ; 
the 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th broken also near their junction with the vertebra ; the 
2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th ribs broken at their greatest convexity. On the left side 
the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 6th ribs broken near their cartilages, and also near their 
angles. The clavicle on the right side fractured at the juncture of the external 
with the middle third; the second lumbar, vertebre fractured through its body, 
the tranverse processes of several of the lumbar vertebra broken, commutated 
fracture and separation of the bones of the pelvis, the right ancle dislocated in- 
wards, the astragalus and os calcis fractured, the viscera of the head, chest and 
abdomen free from any morbid appearances. 

(Signed) F. C. Fincna. 

In consequence of the entire mutilation of the parachute after the fatal de- 
scent preventing the jury from forming any idea how the calamity occurred, a 
model of such made by Mr. Cocking was brought from Vauxhall-gardens for the 
inspection of the jury. 

Mr. Green was re-examined, during which he fully explained the nature of the 
parachute, and the management it required after being separated from the balloon. 
He had examined the body of the deceased very minutely, and had observed a 





mark round the left wrist, as if by a cord; if such was the case, he (Mr Green) ‘ 


| Was inclined to think that the cord which was attached to the liberating iron, and 

which was held by the deceased, broke; the consequence would be that the un- 

| fortunate gentleman would receive so severe a shock as to leave a probability of 
his having lost all command over the machine. 

In answer to questions from the jury, Mr. Green said that at the time of the 
separation of the parachute from the balloon, the latter received a violent shock. 

At the request of the jury, Mr. Finch, the surgeon, examined the wrists of the 
deceased ; there was a slight indentation round the left wrist, such as was likely 
to be produced by a cord. 

John Drysdale, servant to Mr. Norman, who first came up with the parachute 
after it reached the earth, said that no cords were rouad the wrists of the deceased 
when witness first saw him ; some cords were lying across the chest. 

Mr. Henry Ottey, a scientific gentleman residing in Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 
said that he had given much of his attention to the c»nstruction of parachutes and 
their operations. Witness had seen the parachute in which Mr. Cocking de- 
scended ; it was in witness's opinion not of sufficient strength, and greatly inef- 
ficient for the purpose it was intended for. 

Mr. Green said that the weight of the parachute exceeded 400lb without the 
wicker basket ; the cord extending from the liberating iron to the basket was 65 
feet. The rope in question was here produced in the state in which it was found 
after the descent ; on being measured there was found to be only 61 feet. 

W. Carpenter, the tackle man of Vauxhall, helped to make the parachute by 
the direction of Mr. Cocking. He did not know at whose expense the parachute 
was nade. The value of the cordage was considerable, but he could not say ex- 
actly. The kind of cordage was peculiar, and varied according to quality. The 
lines might have cost £10 or £15. He had orders from the proprietors of Vaux- 
hall that they should be of the best manufacture, and that no expense should be 
spared. He thought it capable of sustaining a much greater weight than it had 
to bear. Mr. Cocking himself gave all the orders, and professed his satisfaction 
to him (witness) for his having done all that was necessary. At the bottom cf the 
basket was an air cushion, to keep him from sustaining too great a shock ; it was 
about 20 inches in diameter and teu deep; this cushion was made of bladders 
‘partially inflated, and placed in alinen bag. The object of only partially infla- 
tiag the bladders was that they might be the more elastic ; they would have 
burst had they been filled. A bag of ballast had been prepared, but from the 
calmness of the day it was dispensed with, not being deemed necessary. He had 
nothing with him to his knowledge. 

Professor G. B. Airey, the Astronomer Royal of Greenwich, stated that he 
saw the balloon shortly after its starting, it was then travelling with the wind. It 
shortly afterwards altered its course. The parachute he saw, and was struck 
with its appearance. He saw it through acommon telescope of a 12-times mag- 
nifying power. He was sitting with some ladies of his family at the drawing- 
room window, looking at the balloon ; suddenly he heard a loud shout of persons 
in the park, and he knew that the parachute had got away. It had been stated 
that the parachute kept its shape for 40 or 50 seconds, but he was quite sure that 
it did not retain its shape for more than four seconds, for he put his eye instantly 
to the glass and found it ina collapsed state. He was convinced there had been 
no turning over. Had it been turned over the basket would have been displaced. 
He observed the sides of the parachute flickering backwards and forwards. His 
Opinion as to the efficacy of the construction was, there was not sufficient ac- 
count taken in such construction as to unavoidable disturbances, and the tenden- 
cy of the air was to force it in at the side, and the pressure of the air would in 
case of its getting out of shape only aggravate the evil, and the expeuriment must 
fail. This must therefore be considered as a construction quite wrong, and he 
| should have thought that a person with common sagacity might have been aware 
, of this. With regard also to the tin tube of which the circular ring was formed, 
it was hollow throughout, it was without stops, which would have strengthened 
it, and consequently as bad a thing as could have been used. Had stops been in- 
troduced it would have saved it from a great deal of the tremour to which the 
pressure of the asmosphere exposed it. Had the weight been a little greater in 
the top it would probably have come down sideways, andturned upside down. In 
| this respect it was very badly constructed, and very inferior in many respects to 
| parachutes of the old construction. 

A juror said it had been considered that if it resisted the force of the atmos- 
phere iu ascending it would be perfectly safe to come down with it. He wished 
| to know what was the professor's opinion on this point! 

Professor Airey said his opinion was quite the reverse. The air, by pressing 
upon the canvass, would keep the ring of tin to which he had alluded expanded, 
but the force of the air under would have the effect of bending it, and thus allow- 
ing the parachute to collapse, 

‘« Mr. Thomas Steele, a member of the London Institution, stated, that he was 
| present when a conversation arose about the detaching of the parachute. Mr. 
{ Green was asked whether he should detach the cord? and he said no, he should 
not like the responsibility ; Mr. Cocking must detach it himself. He (Mr.Steele) 
said he should have been delighted to go up, but should be very sorry to come 
| down. He expressed his apprehensions to Mr. Gye, Mr. Green, and other gentle- 
men ; nothing could exceed the anxiety and solicitude shown by Mr. Gye, which 
was greatly to his honour. Some persons were speaking of disaster and danger, 
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Summary. 


Her Majesty is expected to take up her abode at Windsor Cas:le about the 10th 
of next month. 

It is said that twelve new Peers and four Dukes are to be created immediately 
after the assembling of Parliament. Amongst the latter, we understand, the 
Marquess of Anglesey is to be included.—Court Journal. 


The Duke of Beaufort is to give thirty thousand pounds for the Marquess of 
Camden’s mansion in the Green Park. It was built by the father of the late Lord 
Eardley, Sir Sampson Gideon, Bart. 

The Marquess of Sligo has arrived at Brussels, whence his Lordship will pro- 
ceed to Wiesbaden, for the benefit of the baths. 

The Duchess of St. Albans is still an invalid. Her Grace has been suffer- 
ing for several weeks past from a low nervous fever, which has caused considera- 
ble debility. 

ON MR. ROEBUCK’S DEFEAT AT BATH. 
You thought him not probationary, 
But settled here, the standing toast ; 
Yet see, had he been stationary, 
Could he have lost his best Bath post? 

There is now living in Spitalfields an undertaker, whose name is Mark Anthony. 
A wag observing a funeral attended by this gentleman, and forgetting the solem- 
nity of the passing scene, applied to his friend the words of Brutus over the dead 
body of Cwsar.—* Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Anthony, who, though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benetit of his dying.” 

Salutation.—The salutation between Mr. Weller and his friends was strictly 
confined to the freemasonry of the craft: consisting of a jerking round of the 
right wrist, and a tossing of the little finger into the air at the same time. We 
once knew two famous coachmen (they are dead now, poor fellows) who were 
twins, and between them an unaffected and devoted attachment existed. They 
passed each other on the Dover road every day, for twenty-four years, never ex- 
changing any other greeting than this ; and yet, when one died, the other pined 
away, and soon_afterwards followed him !— Pickwick Papers. 

Francis I. of France was the first monarch who introduced ladies at his court. 
He said, ina style of true gallantry, ‘that a drawing room without ladies was 
like the year without the spring, or rather, like the spring without flowers.” 

An old lady complaining of the dreadful state of acertain town, observed that 
little children who could neither walk nor speak, ran about the streets cursing and 
swearing. 

BAD WRITING. 

On a lady, who, hearing an autograph praised, said to the individual who wrote 
it, that ‘‘no one who was either aristocratic or clever ever wrote a good 
hand!” 

Whate'er is worth doing, is worth doing well, 

And contempt is but feryned, when we do not excel ! 

But since ev'ry Noble and Wit in the land, 

To maintain this position, must scrawl] a vile hand, 

What a pity it is for some folk on this earth, 

That “ bad writing” cant give them Wit, Manners, or Birth! 

A Triple Pun.—That “Gem of the Emerald Isle,” Miss E . was one 
evening busy writing beside her father, when a servant brought in the equipage 
from which his mistress was wont to dispense dear Cowper's favourite beverage. 
The authoress measured the due spoonfuls of China's leaf into a china cup, then 
‘‘turned on” the boiling water into the tea-pot, and let it stand the time proper 
for infusion ; put into other cups their cream and sugar, pouring thereon—what ! 
In her literary abstraction she had omitted to put the hyson into its silver recept- 
acle, so that the draught she now offered her parent was unworthy of them both, 
very milk-and-waterish indeed. ‘‘ Were you writing on Irish bulls, that you 
made such a blunder, Maria!” asked the sire. ‘* No, papa!’ returned his witty 
girl, “twas Irish Absent-tea-ism. 


The Queen’s Voice. —When Quin was told of the successful manner in which 
George the Third delivered his first address to the Houses of Parliament, tears 
started to his eyes as he exclaimed, in the pride of his heart, “’Twas I who 
taught the boy!” The admirable way in which her Majesty managed her natural- 
ly musical voice while reading her address on Monday week, so as, without the 
least apparent effort, to make herself heard at the very furthermost part of the 
House of Lords, has in like manner called forth from many distinguished person- 
ages expressions of congratulation on the subject to her Majesty's musical in- 
structor, Mr. J. B. Sale, to whose judicious instructions in the management of 
the voice they have been pleased to attribute it. The pride which the veteran 
musician must feel at these spontaneous testimonials to his professional abilities 
can only he surpassed by his gratification at finding all the promises of future ex- 
cellence formerly displayed by his august pupil fully realized. 


MESSAGE 
From the President of the United States to the two Houses of Congress, at the 
commencement of the Twenty-fifth Congress : 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

The act of the 23d June, 1836, regulating the deposites of the public 
money, and directing the employment of State, District, and Territorial Banks 
for that purpose, made it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue 
the use of such of them as should at any time refuse to redeem their notes in 
specie, and to substitute other banks, provided a sufficient number could be ob- 
tained to receive the public deposites, upon the terms and conditions therein pre- 














proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens that he made the ascent, being in a manner ob- | 224 he (Mr. Steele) said that he thought it was savage cruelty, or desperate 
ligated to do so from the agreement which had been entered into between him | prudence, to talk in that manner now as he (witness) thought it would be almost 
and them, to make an ascent whenever it was their pleasure. Mr. Cocking had | betterfor him to die than to recede at this moment. here was a melancholy 
repeatedly requested him to make the experiment with the parachute, but, not- | Slemnity about the manner of Mr. Cocking. He (witness) asked him if he 
withstanding his aversion to the same, he ultimately yielded to the entreaties of | Would not take a sandwich and a glass of wine, but he said he bad taken a sand- 
the deceased, whom he had frequently dissuaded from making a descent in the | wich already, and he would rather not take any wine, as he wishedto keep 
manner proposed by him. Upon their arrival over Kennington-common witness | himself particularly cool. If he came down safe, he added, laughing, he would 
was desirous of throwing out loose ballast, but was prevented from doing so in | ke @ bottle. : ; 
consequence of the canvass tube that had been manufactured, and which was| 4 person asked Professor Airey whether he considered that the splices which 
attached to the balloon and parachute, to assist the descent of the ballast, having | bad been made in the tin tube, in any manner affected the safety of the 


become disordered. He was fearful of damaging property or of injuring indi- 
viduals by throwing out the ballast in bags until after they had cleared the me- 
tropolis and suburban districts 
stationary for some time, and the deceased here addressed witness and his com- 
panion (Mr. Spencer), by inquiring their altitude. Mr. Green replied that they 
were about a thousand feet from the surface of the earth. The deceased said, 
“Very well; but let me know when we arrive at abut fifteen hundred feet, and 
at every additional five hundred, until we arrive at 5,000 feet (near a mile), for 
thal is the altitude at which I wish to descend”? Mr. Green replied in the 
affirmative, and continued affording the deceased this required information, until 
they arrived at the beforo-mentioned altitude, when the witness said that he did 
not think he could ascend higher from the weight that was attached to the bal 
loon. The deceased then said, ‘‘ Very well, I shall soon leave you.” After the 
lapse of a couple of minutes the deceased again spoke and said, ‘* Good bye, 
Green ; good bye, Speacer.”” Witness and Mr Spencer then seized hold of the 
ropes of the car to prevent a sudden jerk, as they expected woimentarily that th 


deceased would liberate himseif. ‘They shortly after felt a slight jerk. Witness 





Over Kennington-Common the balloon was | 


machine ! 
He replied that they might. 
| A juror said, that he was certain the machine did not descend in its proper 
| shape for three seconds. It appeared to turn over almost immediately after it 
was detached from the balloon. 

The jury then retired, and after being absent about three quarters of an hour, 
they returned into court with the following verdict :-— 

** We find that the deceased, Robert Cocking, came to his death casually, and 
by misfortune, in consequence of receiving divers severe injuries upon the earth, 
in falling from a parachute of his own invention and contrivance, appended to a 
balloon ; and we further add that the parachute was moving towards the death 
of the deceased, and is, therefore, a deodand and forfeit to the Queen.” 

incase 

The Marquess of Anglesey is gone to Lisbon His Lordship sailedin bis ow 
yacht a few days since, the immediate object of the Marquess’s trip is a vis 
to Lord Clarence Paget, who is at present residing there for the benefit of his 
bealth 





scribed. The general and almost simultaneous suspension of specie payments 
by the banks in May last, rendered the performance of this duty imperative, in res- 
pect to those which had been selected under the act; and made it, at the same 
time, impracticable to employ the requisite number of others, upon the prescribed 
conditions. The specific regulations established by Congress for the deposite 
and safe keeping of the public moneys, having thus unexpectedly become inopera- 
tive, I felt it to be my duty to afford you an early opportunity for the exercise of 
your supervisory powers over the subject. 

I was also led to apprehend that the suspension of specie payments, increasing 
the embarrassments before existing in the pecuniary affairs of the country, would 
so far diminish the public revenue, that the accruing receipts into the Treasury, 
would not, with the reserved five millions, be sufficient to defray the unavoidable 
expenses of the government, until the usual period for the meeting of Congress ; 
while the authority to call upon the states, for a portion of the sums deposited 
with them, was too restricted to enable the department to realize a sufficient 
amount from that source. These apprehensions have been justified by subse- 
quent results, which render it certain that this deficiency will occur, if additional 
means be not provided by Congress. 

The difficulties experienced by the mercantile interest, in meeting their en- 
gagements, induced them to apply to me, previously to the actual suspension of 
specie payments, for indulgence upon their bonds for duties: and all the relief 
authorised by law was promptly and cheerfully granted. The dependence of the 
Treasury upon the avails of these bonds, to enable it to make the deposites with 
the states required by law, led me in the outset to limit this indulgence to the 
first of September, but it has since been extended to the first of October, thatthe 
matter might be subinitted to your farther direction. 

Questions were also expected to arise in the recess, in respect to the October 
instalment of those deposites, requiring the interposition of Congress. 

A provision of another act, passed about the same time, and intended to se- 
cure a faithful compliance with the obligation of the United States, to satisfy all 
demands upon them in specie or its equivalent, prohibited the offer of any bank 
note, not convertible on the spot into gold or silver at the will of the holder; and 
the ability of the government, with millions on desposite, to meet its engage- 
ments in the manner thus required by law, was rendered very doubtful by the 
event to which I have referred. 

Sensible that adequate provisions for these unexpected exigencies could only 
be made by Congress ; convinced that some of them would be indispensably ne- 
cessary to the public service, before the regular period of your meeting ; and de- 
sirous also to enable you to exercise, at the earliest moment, your full constitution- 
al powers for the relief of the country, I could not, with propriety, avoid subject- 
ing you to the inconvenience of assembling at as early a day as the state of the 
popular representation would permit. I am sure that I have done but justice to 
your feelings, in believing that this inconvenience will be cheerfully encountered, 
in the hope of rendering your meeting conducive to the good of your country. 

During the earlier stages of the revulsion through which we have just passed, 
much acrimonious discussion arose, and great diversity of opinion existed, as to 
its real causes. This was not surprising. ‘The operations of credit are so diver- 
sified, and the influences which affect them so numerous, and often so subtle, 
that even impartial and well-informed persons are seldom found to agree in re- 
spect to them. To inherent difficulties were also added other tendencies, which 
were by no means favourable to the discovery of the truth. It was hardly to be 
expected, that those who disapproved the policy of the government, ia relation to 
the currency, would, in the excited state of public feeling produced by the occa- 
| sion, fail to attribute to that policy any extensive emberrassment in the monetary 
| affairs of the country. The matter thus became connected with the passions 

and conflicts of party ; opinions were more or less affected by political considera- 














tions ; and differences were prolonged whict might otherwise have been determin- 
ed by an appeal to facts, by the ex se of reason, or by mutual concession It 
s, however, a cheering re imstances of this nature cannot pre- 
vent acommuntty go int ta nately arriving at correct ‘lusions 
Encouraged by the firm be , | proceed to state my vit s0 fara 
nay be necessary to a cieat wlerstanding of the remedies | feel it my duty te 


propose, and of the reasons by which | have been led to recommend them 
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The history of trade in the United States for the last three or years, affords 
the most convincing evidence that our present conditiun is chiefly to be attributed 
to over-action in all the departments of business ; an over action deriving perhaps 
its first impulses from antecedent causes, but stimulated to its destructive conse- 
quences by excessive issues of bank paper, and by other facilities for the acquisi- 
tiou and engagement of credit. At the commencement of the year 1834, the bank- 
ing capital of the United States, including that of the National Bank, then exist- 
ing, ainounted to about two hundred mbllions of dollars; the bank notes then in 
circulation to about ninety-five millions ; and the loans and discounts of the banks 
to three hundred and twenty-four millions. Between that time and the first of 
January, 1836, being the latest period to which accurate accounts have been re- 

- ceived, our bankiag capital was increased to more than two hundred and fifty-one 
mmilkons ; eur paper circulation to more than one hundred and forty millions, and 
the loans and discounts to more than four hundred and fifty-seven millions. To 
this vast increase are to be added the many millions of credit acquired by means 

- of foreign loans contracted by the States and State institutions, and above all, by 

-the lavish accommodation extended by foreign dealers to our merchants. 

The consequences of this redundancy of credit, and of the spirit of reckless 
speculation engendered by it, were a foreign debt contracted by our citizens, esti- 
mated in March last, at more than thirty millions of dollars; the extension to 
traders in the interior of our country of credits for supplies, greatly beyond the 
wauts of the people! the investment of thirty-nine and a half millions of dollars 
in unproductive public lands, in the years 1535 and 1836, whilst in the preceding 
year, the sales amounted only to four and a half millions, the creation of debts to 
an almost countless amount, for real estate in existing or anticipated cities and 
villages, equally unproductive, and at prices now seen to have been greatly dispro- 
portionate to their real value ; the expenditure of immense sums in improvements 
which in many cases, have been found to be ruinously improvident, the diversion 
to other pursuits of much of the labor that should have been applied to agricul- 
ture, thereby contributing to the expenditure of large sums in the importation of 
grain from Europe—an expenditure amounting in 1834 to about two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, was, in the first two quarters of the present year, increased 
to more than two millions of dollars; and, finally, without enumerating other 
injurious results, the rapid growth among all classes, and especially in our great 
cominercial towns, of luxurious habits, founded too often on mere fancied wealth, 
and detrimental alike to the industry, the resources, and the morals of the people. 

Jt was so impossible that such a state of things could long continue,that the pros- 
pect of revulsion was present to the minds of considerate men before it actually 
caine. None, however, had correctly anticipated its severity. A concurrence of 
circumstances inadequate of themselves to produce such wide-spread and cala- 
mitous embarrassments, tended so greatly to aggravate thei, that they cannot be 
overlooked in considering their history. Among these may be mentioned, as 
most prominent, the great loss of capital sustained by our commercial emporium 
m the fire of December, 1835—a loss, the effects of which were underrated at 
the time, because postponed for a season by the great facilities of credit then ex- 
isting; the disturbing effects, in our commercial cities, of the transfers of the 
public moneys required by the deposite law of June, 1836; and the measures 
adopted by the foreign creditors of our merchants to reduce their debts, and to 
withdraw trom the United States a large portion of specie. 

However unwilling any of our citizens may heretofore have been to assign to 
these causes the chief instrumentality in producing the present state of things, 
the developments subsequently made, and the actual condition of other commer- 
cial countries, must, as it seems to me, dispel all remaining doubts upon the sub- 
ject. It has since appeared that evils, similar to those suffered by ourselves, 
have been experienced in Great Britain, on the continent, and, indeed, throughout 
the commercial! world ; and that in other countries, as well as in our own, they 
have been uniformly preceded by an undue enlargement of the boundaries of 
trade, prompted, as with us, by unprecedented expansions of the systems of credit. 
“reference to the account of banking capital, and to the amount of issues of 
paper credits put in circulation in Great Britain, by banks, and in other ways, 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, will show an augmentation of the paper 
currency there, as much disproportioned to the real wants of trade as in the Uni- 
ted States. With this redundancy of the paper currency, there arose in that 
country also a spirit of adveuturous speculation, embracing the whole range of 
human enterprise. Aid was profusely given to projected movements ; large in- 
vestments were made in foreign stocks and loans ; credits for goods were granted 
with unbounded liberality to merchants in foreign countries ; and all the means 
of acquiring and employing credit were put in active operation, and extended in 
their elfects to every quarter of the globe. The reaction was proportioned in its 
violence to the extraordinary character of the events which preceded it. ‘The 
commercial community of Great Britain were subjected to the greatest difficul- 
ties, and their debtors in this country were not only deprived of accustomed and 
expected credits, but called upon for payments, which, in the actual posture of 
things here, could only be made through a general pressure, and at the most ruin- 
ous sacrifices. 

In view of these facts, it would seem impossible for sincere inqpirers after 
truth to resist the conviction, that the causes of the revulsion in beth countries 
have been substaztially the same ‘Two nations, the most commercial in the 
world, enjoying but recently the highest degree of appatent prosperity, and main- 
taining with each other the closest relations, are suddenly, in a time of profound 
peace, and without any great national disaster, arrested in their career, and plung- 
ed into a state of embarrassment and distress. In both countries we have wit- 
nesse] the same redundancy of paper money, and other facilities of credit ; the 
saine spirit of speculation ; the same partial successes; the same difficulties and 
reverses ; and at length, nearly the same overwhelming catastrophe. ‘The most 
material difference between the results i: the two countries has only been, that 
with us there has also occurred an extensive derangement in the fiscal affairs of 
the Federa} and State Governments, occasioned by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks. 

The history of these causes and effects, in Great Britain and the United 
States, is substantially the history of the revulsion in all other commercial coun- 
tries. 

The present and visible effects of these circumstances on the operations of the 
Government, and on the industry of the people, point out the objects which call 
for your immediate attention. 

They are—to regulate by law the safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public moueys ; to designate the funds to be received and paid by the govern- 
ment; to enable the treasury to meet promptly every demand upon it ; to preseribe 
the terms of indulgence, and the mode of settlement to be adopted, as well in 
collecting from individuals the revenue that has accrued, as in withdrawing it 
from former de; ositories, and to devise and adopt such farther measures, w thin 
the constitutional competency of Congress, as will be best calculated to revive the 
enterprise and to promote the prosperity of the country. 

For the deposite, transfer, and disbursement, of the revenue, National and 
State banks have always, with temporary and limited exceptions, been heretofore 
employed ; but, although advocates of each system are still to be found, it is ap- 
parent that the events of the last few inonths have greatly augmented the desire, 
long existing among the people of the United States, to separate the fiscal opera 
tous of the Government from those of individuals or corporations. 

Again to create a National Bank, as a fiscal agent, would be ‘to disregard the 
popular will, twice solemnly and unequivocally expressed. On no question of do- 
mestic policy is there stronger evidence that the sentiments of a large majority 
are deliberately fixed, and 1 cannot concur with those who think they see, in re- 
cent events, a proof that these senti.ents are, or a reason that they should be, 
changed. 

Events, similar in their origin and character have heretofore frequently occur- 
red, without producing any such change ; and the lessons of ex;er.ence must be 
forgotten, if we suppose that the present overthrow of credit would have been 
prevented by the existence of a national bank. Proneness to excessive issues 
has ever been the vice of the banking system; a vice as prominent in National 
as in State institutions. This propensity is as subservient to the advancement of 
private interests in the one asin the other; and those who direct them buth, 
being principally guided by the same views, and influenced by the same motives. 
will be equally ready to stimulate extravagance of enterprise by improvidence of 
credit. How strikingly is this conclusion sustained by experience. The Bank 
of the United States, with the vast powers conferred on it by Congress, did not 
or could not prevent former and similar embarrassments ; nor has the still greater 
strength it has been said to possess, under its present charter, enabled it, in the 
existing emergency, to check other institutions, or even to save itself. In Great 
Britain, where, it has been seen, the same causes have been attended with the 
same effects, a national bank, possessing powers far greater than are asked for by 
the warmest advocates of such an institution here, has also proved unable to pre- 
vent an undue expansion of credit, and the evils that flow from it. Nor ean I 
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essentially in their nature, operation, and utility. One class of them consists o 
bills of exchange, drawn for the purpose of transferring actual capital from one 
part of the country to another, or to anticipate the proceeds of property actually 
transmitted. Bills of this description are highly useful in the movements of 
trade, and well deserve all the encouragement which can rightfully be given to 
them. Another class is made up of bills of exchange, not drawn to transfer 
actual capital, nor on the credit of property transmitted, but to create fictitious 
capital, partaking at once of the character of notes discounted in bank, and of 
bank notes in circulation, and swelling the mass of paper credits to a vast extent 
in the most objectionable manner. ‘These bills have formed, for the last few 
years, a large proportion of what are termed the domestic exchanges of the coun- 
try, serving as the means of usurious profit, and constituting the most unsafe and 
precarious paper in circulation. This species of traffic, instead of being upheld, 
ought to be discountenanced by the government and the people. 

In transferring its funds from place to place, the Government is often on the 
same footing with the private citizen, and may resort to the same legal means. 
It may do so through the medium of bills drawn by itself, or purchased from 
others; and in these operations it may, in a manner undoubtedly constitutional 
and legitimate, facilitate and assist exchanges of individuals founded on real 
transactions of trade. The extent to which this may be done, and the best 
means of effecting it, are entitled to the fullest consideration. This has been 
bestowed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and his views will be submitted to 
you in his report. 

But it was not designed by the Constitution that the Government should as- 
sume the management of domestic or f-reign exchange. It is indeed authorized 
to regulate by law the commerce between the states, and to provide a general 
standard of value, or medium of exchange, in gold and silver; but it is not its 
province to aid individuals in the transfer of their funds, otherwise than through 
the facilities afforded by the Post office department. As justly might it be called 
on to provide for the transportation of their merchandize. ‘These are operations 
of trade. They ought to be conducted by those who are interested in them, in 
the same manner that the incidental difficulties of other pursuits are encountered 
by other classes of citizens. Such aid has not been deemed necessary in other 
countries. Throughout Europe, the domestic as well as the foreign exchanges 
are carried on by private houses, often, if not generally without the assistance of 
banks. Yet they extend throughout distinct sovereignties, and far exceed in 
amount the real exchanges of the United States. There is no reason why our 
own may not be conducted in the same manner, with equal cheapness and safety. 
Certainly this might be accomplished, if it were favored by those most deeply in- 
terested ; and few can doubt that their own interest, as well as the general wel- 
fare of the country would be promoted by leaving such a subject in the hands of 
those to whom it properly belongs. A system founded on private interest, enter- 
prise and competition, without the aid of legislative grants, or regulations by law, 
would rapidly prosper; it would be free from the influence of popular agitation, 
and extend the exemption to trade itself; and it would put an end to those com- 
plaints of neglect, partiality, injustice, and oppression, which are the unavoidable 
results of interference by the Government, in the proper concerns of individuals. 
All former attempts on the part of the Government to carry its legislation, in this 
respect, further than was designed by the Constitution, have in the end proved 
injurious, and have served only to convince the great body of the people, more 
and more, of the certain dangers of blending private interests with the operations 
of pubiic business ; and there is no reason to suppose that a repetition of them 
now would be more successful. 

It cannot be concealed, that there exists, in our community, opinions and feel- 
ings on this subject in direct opposition to each other. A large portion of them, 
combining great intelligence, activity and influence, are no doubt sincere in their 
belief that the operations of trade ought to be assisted by such a connexion; they 
regard a national bank as necessary for this purpose, and they are disinclined to 
every measure that does not tend, sooner or later, to the establishment of such an 
institution. On the other hand, a majority of the people are believed to be irre- 
concilably opposed to that measure : they consider such a concentration of power 
dangerous to their liberties ; and many of them regard it as a violation of the Con- 
stitution. This collision of opinion has, doubtless, caused much of the embar- 
rassment to which the commercial transactioys of the country have lately been 
exposed. Banking has become a political topic of the highest interest, and trade 
has suffered in the conflict of parties. A speedy termination of this state of 
things, however desirable, is scarcely to be expected. We have seen for nearly 
half a century, that those who advocate a national bank, by whatever motive they 
may be influenced, constitute a portion of our community too numerous to allow 
us to hope for any early abandonment of their favorite plan. On the other hand, 
they must indeed form an erronevus estimate of the intelligence and temper of the 
American people, who suppose that they have continued, on slight or insufficient 
grounds, their persevering opposition to such an institution ; or that they can be 
induced by pecuniary pressure, or by any other combination of circumstances, to 
surrender principles they have so long and so inflexibly maintained. 

My own views of the subject are unchanged.—They have been repeatedly and 
unreservedly announced to my fellow citizens, who, with full knowledge of them, 
conferred upon me the two highest offices of the government. On the last of 
these occasions, I felt it due to the people to apprise them distinctly, that in the 
event of my election, I would not be able to co-operate in the re-establishment 
of a national bank. ‘To these sentiments I have now only to add the expres- 
sion of an increased conviction that the re-establishment of such a bank, in any 
form, while it would not accomplish the beneficial purpose promised by its ad- 
vocates, would impair the rightful supremacy of the popular will; injure the cha- 
racter and diminish the influence of our political system, and bring once more into 
existence a concentrated money power, hostile to the spirit, and threatening the 
permanency of our republican institutions. 

Local banks have been employed for the deposite and distribution of the reve- 
nue, at all times partially, and on three different occasions exclusively—first, 
amterior to the establishment of the first Bank of the United States; secondly, 
in the interval between the termination of that institution and the charter of its 
successor ; and thirdly, during the limited period which has now so abruptly 
closed. The connection thus repeatedly attempted, proved unsatisfactory on 
each successive Occasion, notwithstanding the various measures which were 
adopted to facilitate or insure its success. On the last occasion, in the year 1833, 
the employment of the State banks was guarded especially in every way which 
experience and caution could suggest. Personal security was required for the 
safe keeping and prompt payment of the moneys to be received, and full returns of 
their condition were from time to time to be made by the depositories. In the 
first stages the measure was eminently successful, notwithstanding the violent 
opposition of the Bank of the United States, and the unceasing efforts made to 
overthrow it. The selected banks performed with fidelity, and without anv em- 
barrassment to themselves or to the community, their engagements to the go- 
vernment, and the system promised to be permanently useful. But when it 
became necessary, under the act of June, 1836, to withdraw fiom them the pub- 
lic money for the purpose of placing it in additional institutions, or of transferring 
it to the states, they found it, in many cases, inconvenient to comply with the de- 
mands of the treasury, and numerous and pressing applications were made for in- 
dulgence or relief. As the instalments under the depusite law became payable, 
their own embarrassments, and the necessity under which the law of curtailing 
their discounts and calling in their debts, increased the general distress, and con- 
tributed, with other causes, to hasten the revulsion in which, at length, they, in 
common with the other banks, were fatally involved. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes our solemn duty to inquire whether 
there are not, in any connection between the Government and banks of issue, 
evils of great magnitude, inherent in its very nature, and against which no pre- 
cautions can effectually guard. 

Unforeseen in the organization of the government, and forced on the Treasury 
by early necessities, the practice of employing banks, was, in truth, from the be- 
ginning, more a measure of emergency than of sound policy. When we started 
into existence as a nation, in addition to the burdens of the new Government, we 
assumed all the large but honourable load of debt which was the price of our 
liberty ; but we hesitated to weigh down the infant industry of the country by 
resorting to adequate taxation for the necessary revenue. The facilities of banks, 
in return for the privileges they acquired, were promptly offered, and perhaps 
too readily received by an embarrassed Treasury. During the long continuance 
of a national debt, and the intervening difficulties of a foreign war, the connec- 
tion was continued from motives of convenicoce ; but these causes have long 
since passed away. We have no emergencies that make banks necessary to aid 
the wants of the Treasury ; we have no load of national debt to provide for, and 
we have on actual deposite a large surplus. No public interest, therefore now 
requires the renewal of a connection that circumstances have dissolved. The 
complete organization of our Government, the abundance of our resources, the 
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gencral harmony which prevails between the different States, and with foreign 
Powers, all enable us now to select the system most cousistent with the Consti- 
tution, and most conductive to the public welfare. Should we, then, connect the 
Treasury for a fourth time with the local banks, it can only be under a conviction 
that past failures lave arisen from accidental, not inherent defects. 

A danger, difficult, if not impossible, to be avoided in such an arrangement, is 
made strikingly evident in the very event by which it has now been defeated. A 
sudden act of the banks intrusted with the funds of the people, deprives the Trea- 
sury, without fault or agency of the Government, of the ability to pay its credi- 
tors in the currency they have by law a right todemand. ‘This circuinstance no 
fluctuation of commerce could have produced, if the public revenue had been 
1 in the legal currency, and kept in that form by the officers of the Trea- 


| sury. The citizen whose money was in bank receives it back, since the suspen- } 


sion, at a sacrifice in tts amount ; whilst he who kept it inthe legal currency of 
the country and in his own possession, pursues without loss, the current of his 
business. The Government, placed in the situation of the former. is envolved in 
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embarrassments it could not have suffered had it pursued the course of the lat- 
ter. These embarrassments are, moreover, augmented by those salutary and just 
laws which forbid it to use a depreciated currency,and by so doing, take from the 
Government the ability which individuals have of accommodating their transac- 
tions to such a catastrophe. 

A system which can, ina time of profound peace, when there is a large re- 
venue laid by, thus suddenly prevent the application and the use of the money 
of the people, in the manner and for the objects they have directed, cannot be 
wise ; but who can think, without a painful reflection, that, under it, the same 
unforseen events might have befallen us in the midst of a war, and taken from 
us, at the moment when most wanted, the use of those very means which were 
treasured up to promote the national welfare and guard our national rights! To 
such embarrassments and to such dangers will this Government be always exposed, 
whilst it takes the money raised for, and necessary to, the public service, out of 
the hands of its own officers, and converts them into a mere right of action 
against corporations entrusted with the possession of them. Nor can such re- 
sults be effectually guarded against in such a system, without investing the Exe- 
cutive with a control over the bauks themselves, whether State or Nationa', that 
might with reason be objected to. Ours is, possibly, the only Government in the 
world that is liable, in the management of its fiscal concerns to occurrences like 
these. But this imminent risk is not the only danger attendant on the surrender 
of the public money to the custody and control of local corporations. Though 
the object is aid to the Treasury, its effects may be to introduce into the opera- 
tions of the Government, influences the most subtle, founded on interests the 
most selfish. 

The use by the banks, for their own benefit, of the money deposited with them, 
has received the sanction of the Government from the commencement of this 
connection. The money received from the people, instead of being kept till it 
is needed for their use, is, in consequence of this authority, a fund, on which 
discounts are made for the profit of those who happen to be owners of stock in 
the banks selected as depositories. ‘The supposed and often exaggerated advan- 
tages of such a boon will always cause it to be sought for with avidity. I will 
not stop to consider on whom the patronage incident to it is to be conferred ; 
whether the selection and contro! be trusted to Congress or to the Executive, 
either will be subjected to appeals made in every form which the sagacity of in- 
terest can suggest. The banks, under such a system, are stimulated to make the 
most of their fortunate acquisition ; the deposites are treated as an increase of 
capital; loans and circulation are rashly augmented, and when the public exigen- 
cies require a return, it is attended with embarrassments not provided for, nor 
foreseen. Thus banks that thought themselves most fortunate when the public 
funds were received, find themselves most embarrassed when the season of pay- 
ment suddenly arrives. 

Unfortunately, too, the evils of the system are not limited to the banks. It 
stimulates a general rashness of enterprise, and aggravates the fluctuations of 
commerce and the currency. This result was strikingly exhibited during the opera- 
tions of the late deposite system, wnd especially in the purchases of the public 
lands. ‘The order, whicii ultimately directed the payment of gold and silver in 
such purchases, greatly checked, but could not altogether prevent, the evil. 
Specie was indeed more difficult to be procured than the notes which the banks 
could themselves create at pleasure ; butstill, being obtained from them as a loan 
and returned as a deposite, which they were again at liberty to use, it only passed 
round the circle with diminished speed. This operation could not have been per- 
formed, had the funds of the Government gone into the Treasury, to be regularly 
disbursed, and not into banks, to be loaned out for their own profit, while they 
were permitted to substitute for it a credit in account. 

In expressing these sentiments, I desire not to undervalue the benefits of a 
salutary credit toany branch of enterprise. The credit bestowed on probity and 
industry is the just reward of merit, and an honorable incentive to further acquis:- 
tion. None oppose it who love their country and understand its welfare. But 
when it is unduly encouraged—when it is made to inflame the public mind with 
the temptation of sudden and unsubstantial wealth—when it turns industry into 
paths that lead sooner or later to disappointment and distress—it becomes liable 
to censure, and needs correction. Far from he' ping probity and industry, the ruin 
to which it leads falls most severely on the great labouring classes, who are thrown 
suddenly out of employment, and by the failure of magnificent schemes never 
intended to enrich them, are deprived in a moment of their only resource 
Abuses of credit and excesses in speculation will happen in despite of the most 
salutary laws: no Government perhaps can altogether prevent them , but surely 
every Government can refrain from costributing the stimulus that calls them into 
life. 

Since, therefore, experience has shown, that tolend the money tothe local 
banks is hazardous to the operations of the government, at least of doubtful be- 
nefit to the institutions themselves, and productive of disastrous derangement 
in the business and currency of the country, is it the part of wisdom again to 
renew the connection? 

It is true that such agency is in many respects convenient to the treasury, but 
it is not indispensable. A limitation of the expenses of the government to its 
actual wants, and of the revenue to those expenses, with convenient means for 
its prompt'application to the purposes for which it was raised, are the objects which 
we should seek to accomplish.— The collection, safe keeping, transfer and dis- 
bursement of the public money can, it is believed, be well managed by officers 
of the government. Its collection, and to a great extent, its disbursement also, 
have indeed been hitherto conducted solely by them; neither national nor state 
banks, when employed, being required to do more than keep it safely while in 
their custody, and transfer and pay it in such portions and at such times as the 
treasury shall direct. 

Surely banks are not more able than the government to secure the money in their 
possession against accident, violence, or fraud. The assertion that they are so, 
must assume that a vault in a bank is stronger than a vault in the Treasury ; and 
that directors, cashiers and clerks, not selected by the government, nor under i's 
control, are more worthy of confidence than officers selected from the people, 
and responsible to the government ; officers bound by official oaths and bonds for 
a faithful performance of their duties, and constantly subject to the supervision 
of Congress. 

The difficulties of transfer, and the aid heretofore rendered by banks, have 
been less than is usually supposed. The actual accounts show that by far the 
larger portion of the payment is made within convenient distances from places of 
collection ; and the whole number of warrants issued at the Treasury in the year 
1834—a year, the result of which will it is believed afford a safe test for the future 
—fell short of five thousand or an average of less than one daily for each State ; 
in the city of New York they did not average more than two a day, and at the city 
of Washington only four. 

The difficulties heretofore existing are, moreover, daily lessened by an increose 
inthe cheapness and facility of communication ; and it may be asserted with 
contidence, that the accessary transfers, as well as the safe-keeping and disburs- 
ments of the public moneys, canbe with safety and convenience accomplished 
through the agencies of Treasury officers. This opinion has been, in some 
degree, confirmed by actual experience since the discontinuance of the banks as 
fiscal agents, in May last ; a period which, from the embarrassments in commer- 
cial intercourse, presented obstacles as great as any that may be hereafter 
apprehended. 

The manner of keeping the public money since that period, is fully stated inthe 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. That officer also suggests the propriety 
of assigning, by law, certain duties to existing establishments and officers, which, 
with the modifications and safe-guards referred to by him, will, he thinks, enable 
the Department to continue this branch of the public service, without any mate- 
rial addition either to their number or to the present expense. The extent of the 
business to be transacted has already been stated ; and in respect to the amount of 
money with which the officers employed would be entrusted at any one time, it 
appears that, assuming a balance of five millions to be at all times kept in the 
Treasury, and the whole of it left in the hands of the collectors and receivers, the 
proportion of each would not exceed an average of thirty thousand dollars ; but 
that, deducting one million for the use of the mint, and assuming the remaining 
four millions to be in the hands of one half of the present number of officers—a 
supposition deemed more likely to correspond with the fact—the sum in the hands 
of each would still be less thanthe amount of most of the bonds now taken from 
the receivers of public money. 

Every apprehensioa, however, on the subject, either in respect to the safety 
of the money, or the faithful discharge of these fiscal transactions, may, 1% ap- 
pears to me, be effectually removed by adding in the present means of the trea- 
sury the establishment by law, at a few important points, of offices for the depo- 
site and disbursement of such portions of the public revenue as cannot, with ob- 
vious safety and convenience, be left in the possession of the collecting officers, 
until paid over by them to the public creditors. Neither the accounts retained in 
their hands, nor those deposited in the offices, would, in an ordinary condition 
of the revenue, be larger in most cases than those often under the control of dis- 
burging officers of the army and navy, and might be made entirely safe, by requir- 
ing such securities, and exercising such controlling supervision, as Congress may 
by law prescribe. The principal officers whose appointments would become ne- 
cessary under this plan, taking the largest number, suggested by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, would not exceed ten ; nor the additional expenses at the same 
estimate, sixty thousand dollars a year 
There can be no doubt of the obligation of those who are entrusted with the 
affairs of government, to couduct them with as little cost to the nation as is con 
sistent with the public interest, and it is for Congress, and ultimately for the peo 
ple, to decide whether the benefits to be derived |from keeping our fiscal concerrs 
ipart, and severing the connection which has hitherto existed between the govern 
ment and banks, offer sufficient advantages to justify the necessary expenses If 
the object to be accomplished is deemed umportant to the future welfare of the 
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country, I cannot allow myself to believe that the addition to the public expendi- 
ture, of comparatively so small an amount as will be necessary to effect it, will be 
objected to_by the people.—[See page 288 for conclusion. ] 
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War Office, Aug. 4.—4th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: T. O. W. Coster, Gent., to be 
cor. by pur. v. Prendergast, whose app. has not taken place.—3d Regt. of Light 
Drags.: Capt. J. B. Gough, from the 23d Ft., to be capt. by pur., Vv. Tucker, who 
retires. —4th Regt. of Light Do.: Lt. J. Henderson, to be capt. by pur., v. Thorn- 
hill, who rets.; Cor. I. Cornock, to be It. by pur., v. Henderson; W. Faber, 
Gent., to be cor. by pur., v. Cornock.—12th Ft.: Capt. J. H. Stirke. from h. p. 
umatt. to be capt., v. Boys, app. paymaster of the 2d drag. gds.; Staff-Asst.-Surg. 
W. Dick, M. D., to be asst.-surg.—19th Do.: Lt. G. R. Langley, fm. h. p. 20th 
Ft., to be It., v. R. Stanfield, who exchs.—22d Do.; Lt. J. L. Phillips, to be 
capt. by pur., v. Gough, app. to the 3d Igt. drags.; 2d Lt. E. Battye, to be first It. 
by pur., v. Phillips; Hon. F. J. R. Villiers, to be sec. It. by pur., v. Battye. — 
26th Do.: Ens. Hon. W. G. Osborne, to be It. by pur., v. Robson, whose prom. 
has not taken place ; Ens. J. MacDonell, from h. p. Nova Scotia Fencibles, to be 
ens., v. Osborne —27th Do.: Ens. H. C. T.S. Foster, to be It. by pur., v. Smith, 
who rets ; H. Stapylton, Gent., to be ens. by pur., v. Foster.—34th Do: Capt. 
G. Ruxton, to be maj. by pur, v. Tew, who rets.; Lt. J. H. Matthews, to be 
Capt. by pur. vy. Ruxton; Ens. F. H. Lang to be Lt. by pur. v. Matthews ; Lt. 
G. Harford to be Adjt. v. Mathews, prom.—49th Ft. : Asst.-Surg. C. Flyter, 
from the 69th ft. to be Asst.-Surg. v. Campbell, dec —5lst Ft.: Lt. J. Gates. 
from h.p. 20th ft. to be Lt v. G. H. J. Leigh, who exch. ; T. Bartlett, Gent. to 
Asst.-Surg.—59th Ft. : Lt. E. J. Taylor, from h.p. 51st ft. io be Lt. v. F. Bar- 
ing, who exch.—67th Ft. : Lt. Hon. W. S. Lascelles, from h.p. Gren. ft. gds. to 
be Lt. v. Macpherson, prom. ; Ens. H. J. V. Kemble to be Lt. by pur. v. Lascelles, 
who ret. ; A. Dury, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Kemble.—7I1st Ft. : Gent. Cadet 
F. G. Scott, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens. without pur. v. Aiton, 
whose appointment has not taken place.—74th Ft.: Lt. A. Donnellan, from the. 
h.p. 46th ft. to be Lt v. Macpherson, prom. ; Ens. G. W. Fordyce to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Donnellan, who ret. ; W. B. Mein, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Fordyce ; 
Staff-Asst.-Sur. R. Hopkins, M.D., to be Asst.-surg. v. Paterson, dec.—91st Ft. : 
G. Grant, Gent., tobe Eng. by pur. v. Forbes, prom.—95th Ft.: Ens. J. R. 
Ford to be Lt. by pur. v. Sparke, who ret. . J. Fitz. T. Dennis, Gent., to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Ford.—Royal African Colonial Corps—Ens. W. Macpherson, from the 
54th foot, to be Lt. without pur v. Spiller, dec. 

Hospital Staff—J. Shirrefs, Gent. to be Asst.-Surg. to the forces, v. R. Hop- 
kins, app. tothe 74th ft. 

Memoranda—The name of the gentleman appointed to the Ensigncy in the 
25th Foot, on the 14th ult., is Ogilvy, and not Ogilvie. 

The date of the promotion of Lieut. Henry Rolles to be Captain in the 51st 
Foot, is 15th, and not 14th July, 1837, as stated in the Gazette of the 14th ult. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to permit the 14th (or the King’s) regiment of 
light dragoons, to bear on its standards and appoiutments, in addition to any other 
badges or devices heretofore granted, the word “ Douro,” in commemceration of 
the distinguished conduct of the regiment at the passage of the Douro, on the 12th 
May, 1809. 

War-Office, Aug. 1.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds: Capt. H. Boys, from the 12th 
Ft., to be Paymaster, v. J. Davis, who rets. upon h. p.—80th Regt. of Foot: Lt. 
T. B. Hunt, from the 97th Ft., to be-Paymaster, v. J. Grant, who rets. upon h. p 

Office of Ordnance, July 31.—RI. Reg; of Artil.: Sec. Lt. E. Maberly to be 
First Lt., v. Marlay, dec.—Ordnance Medical Department :—Temporary Asst.- 
Surg. J. S. Litle to be Asst.-Surg, v. Page, dec. ; temporary Asst.-Surg J. Mack- 
intosh, M. D., to be Asst.-Surg., v. Nelson, prom. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION.—MEMBERS RETURNED 








PLAcEs nang ony RETURNED _ T PLACEs. rir" ye ae » FT 
Continued from last week 177 144 , § Ld. Norreys, Parker, 
Bedfordskire { Lord C. J. Russell, Oxfordshire ¢ Harcourt 3) 
( Lord Alford 1 1] Oxford Univ. Inglis, Estcourt 2 
Berkshire Palmer, Pusey, Lord Pembrokeshire Owen‘ 1 
Barrington 3 | Radnor Price 1 
Bucking- ) Ld. Chandos, Young, Radnorshire Wilkins 1 
hamshire / Mfarcourt 3 | Rutland Noel, Heathcote 2 
Cambridge | Yorke, Eaton, Town- Shropshire, N. Hill, Gore 2 
shire (_ ley 1 2] Shropshire, S. Ld. Darlington, Clive 2 
Cardiganshire Powell 1 | Shoreham Burrell, Goring 2 
Cheshire, N. Stanley, Egerton 1 1] Somerset,W. Acland, Sanford 1 1) 
Cockermouth Aglioney, Horsman 2 Somerset, E. Langton, Miles ee 
Cricklade Neeld, Goddard 2 | Stafford, N. Baring, Buller 1 1 
Cumberland, W. Stanley, Irton 2 Stafford, S. Lord Reesstele, Auson 1 1 
Denbigh Jones 1 | Suffolk, East Lord Henniker, Vere 2 
Denbighshire, Wynn, Bagot 2 | Surry, East Alsager, Kemble 2 
Derbyshire, S. Crewe, Hurt, 2 s w Lord George Lennox, 
Devonshire, { Lord Ebrington, Ac- ane Lord Surry 1 
North ‘ ‘ ~y ae 1 1 | Wenlock Forrester, Gaskell 2 
ord Ashley, Stuart, Westmore- Lord Lowther, H. 
Dorsetshire Strangways 7 land : 3 Lowther 
Dorhaw, S ’ es, 2 Wiltshire, S. Benett, Herbert I 
East Retford Duncombe, Vernon 2! Worcester, W. Lygen, Winnington 1 | 
Essex, North Tyrrell, Round 2 | Worcestershire,E. St. Paul, Barneby. 2) 
Essex, South Bramston, Palmer 2 -——- 
Flint Boros Dundas 1 212 231 | 
Gateshead Rippon 1 IRELAND. 
Gloucester, W Berkeley, Hale 1 11] Cashel Woulie 1 
Gloucester, E. Moreton, Codrington 1 1 | Dundalk Reddington 1 
Hampshire, N. Heathcote, Lefevre 1 1 | Enniskillen Cole 
Hertford. Ld. Grimston, Smith, Kilkenny O’Connell 
shire Alston 1 2} Lisburn Meynell 
Hevegoréshise ee’ Price, 01 Mallow Jephson se Ls 
Huddersfield, Stansfield 1 217 233 
Kent, West Geary, Hodges . 3 SCOTLAND. 
Lancashire, N. Lord Stanley, Patten 2 Continned from last Week 9 
Leicester- § Lord Chas. Manners, Aberdeen Bannerman 1 
shire, N. Farnham 2 | Buteshire Rae 1 
Liecestershire, 8.Packe, Halford 2 | Dumfrieshire Johnstone 1 
Lincolnshire Lord Worsley, Chris- Dundee Parnell 1 
(Lindses) topher 3 | espa Cone ae Craig : 
Lincolnshire S gin eith Hay 
(Kesteven) } Handley, Heartcote 1 1 Greenock Wallace 1 
Ludlow Lord Clive, Salwey 1 1 | Haddingtonsh. Lord Ramsay 1 
Malton Childers, Ld. Milton 2 Inverness Macleod 1 
Merioneth Richards 1 | Kilmarnock Colquhoun 
Middlesex Byng, Wood 1 1 | Kireuddbright. Fergusson 1 
Monmouth- ({ Lord G. Somerset, Montrose Chalmers 1 
shire i Williams 1 1] Paisley Hastie 1 
MontgomeryshireC. W. Wynn Perth Kinnaird 1 
Northumber- ( Lord Howick, Lord Ross-shire Mackenzie 1 
land, North / Ossulton 1 1] St. Andrew's Ellice ] 
Northumb., S. Bell, Blacket 1 1 | Stirling Dalmeny 1 
Norfolk, West Bagge, Chnte 2) Wigtown M‘Taggart 1 
Notting- { Lord Lincoln, Rolles- —— 
hamsh.S. / ton 2 239 238 
LIBERAL LOSS AND TORY GAIN. 
Continued from last Week 
Cricklade Goddard, vice Gordon 
Devonshire, North Acland Fellowes 
Haddingtonshire Lord Ramsay Ferguson 
Hampshire, North Heathcote Scott 
Kilmarnock Burghs Colquhoun Bowring 
Leicestershire, N. Farnham Phillips 
Middlesex Wood Hume 
Norfolk West Bagge and Chute Folkes and Astley 
Nottinghamshire, §. Bolleston Denison 
Somerset, West Acland Tynte 
Staffordshire, North Baring Mosley 
Surry, East Kemble Beauclerk 


Worcestershire, E. St. Paul and Barmeby Cookes and Holland 


LIBERAL GAIN AND TORY LOSS. 


Continued from last Week 


Cupar Burghs Ellice vice Johnston 
Flint Borroughs Dandas Glynn 
Inverness Burgh Macleod Bruce 
Edinburgh County Craig Clerk 
39 
———_ 
SUMMARY. 
Lady C. Copley, only daughter of the Earl of Yarborough, has been appointed 
one of the Ladies in Waiting upon her Majesty. .... / A deputation of the Corpora- 


tion ef the City of London, waited on the Queen to invite her Majesty to dine 
with the Lord Mayor. She appointed the 9th of November for the occasion... . 
There are to be twelve new peers and four new dukes created before the opening 
of parliament. Amongst the latter, the Marquis of Anglesey is to be created duke 
of Mona....The Rev. E. Hawell, B. B., curate of Stockport, has been appointed 
to the bishopric of Quebec. He is represented as a learned, honorable, and 
exemplary man....Henry Augustus Wells, late of the city of New York, had 
received the royal patent for improvements in the manufacture of hats....The 
London Gazette contains a proclamation by the Queen, ordering that the Electo- 
rial bonnet of Hanover shall be expunged from the arms of England, but that all 
coins stamped with the old arms shall continue to be current... . / An insect called 
the altise bleue has committed such ravages in some of the vineyards of both 
France and Spain, that in the churches of Malaga it has been prayed against. 
ELECTIONS. 

In the English boroughs, the Reformers have returned 193 members, and the 
Tories 148. 

In the English counties the Reformers have returned only 36 members, whilst 
the Tories have returned 88. 

In Scotland the Reformers have returned 32 members, andthe Tories 14; and 

In Ireland the Reformers have returned 21 members, and the Tories 8. 

The total number returned by the Reformers in the three kingdoms is, there- 
fore, 282, and by the Tories 259 ; giving Ministers a majority of only 23. There 
still, however, remain to be accounted tor 34 English county members, 6 Scotch 





members, and 75 Irish members, to make up the number of 658, and supposing | original intention on the part of King Ernest to 





| for Richmond. 


| Hanover, in regard to this matter, appears to be very different. 
| an intelligent correspondent of the Courier, that there is little if any popular dis- 
| satisfaction with the conduct of the King; and the First Chamber, or Hanove- 
| rian House of Lords, is as well disposed as he can desire to succumb to the most 
| despotic measures. 
| the Second, or Representative Chamber, wished to prolong the debate on the 
, budget, in order to retain some hold on the new King ; but, says the correspon- | 
| dent of the Courter :— 


| & 7 % 
— me ee ne Cee ee) 


| lamentable death of the late King reached Hanover. 









Che Alvion. 


the results to be in the same proportion as in the contests already decided, it is 
probable that the majority of Ministers will be increased from 23 to between 35 
and 40. It will be somewhat between 30 and 40 at all events, unless the Irish 
elections should take a less favorable turn than there is any reason to expect. — 

The Morning Herald, a Tory journal, of August 7, states that the Conservative 
gain in the elections, as compared with the last Parliament, was 50; loss 36 ; 
nett gain 14. Members elected 252 ministerial, 234 Tory. ; 

Re-Election of O’ Connell.—The Dublin City hustings resulted in the election 
of O'Connell and Hutton over Hamilton and West. The polling commenced on 
Tuesday, and closed on Saturday. The Tories took the lead for the two first 
days, but on the third, the Liberals passed them, kept the lead, and, after a hard 
fought battle, beat them by a majority of about 100. The triumph of O'Connell 
and Hutton diffused the liveliest joy throughout Dublin. At the final close of the 
poll, the numbers were as follows :—O’Connell, 3,566; Hutton, 3,542; Hamil- 
ton, 3,467; West, 3,461. 

Present to the Queen.—On Tuesday an olive-tree from Jerusalem was pre- 
sented to her Majesty. It was planted in a box of clay from the holy city, and 
had a dozen healthy branches, all of which had burst from one small shoot 
about the size of a shilling just as her Majesty had attained her eighteenth year 

Lord Duncan, the new M.P. for Southampton, is the eldest son of the Earl of 
Camperdown, and completed his 25th year on the 20th of March last. He is a 
grandson of the gallant Admiral Duncan, whose defeat of the Dutch fleet on the 
12th of October, 1797, and other naval victories, led to the elevation of the fa- 
mily of Duncan to the peerage. His father, the second Viscount Duncan, was 
created an Earl in 1831. 

It is confidently said that the King of Hanover will not enter into the Prussian 
commercial confederation, but that he will endeavour to keep up every mercan- 
tile intercourse between Hanover and this country. 

Married, at the British Embassy at Paris, on the 5th inst., by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Luscombe, the Right. Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, to Georgiana, daughter of 
Lewis Goldsmith. The father of the bride is well known in England as a politi- 
cal writer, and as the editor or the Anti-Gallican. 

The town of Polosk was desolated on the 27th of June by a dreadful fire. 
Three hundred houses were burnt down, with the Basilican convent, the school, 
and the prison. The fine building of the Cafe of Cadets was saved. The Em- 
peror iinmediately sent off 50,000 roubles in bank assignants for the relief of the 
sutferers—Hamburg Paper. 

The Earl of Leicester (Mr. Coke) is not the first member of the family who 
has borne that title, his uncle, Thomas Coke, Lord Lovel, having been created 
Earl of Leicester in 1744, but died without issue in 1760. On the death of the 
Countess of the above-named nobleman, in 1778, Mr. Coke, whose previous 
name was Roberts, assumed his mother’s family name on taking possession of 
Holkham. Mr. Coke has had the offer of an Earldom made to him several times 
since the year 1801, from both political parties in the state; and the noble lord 
now declares that he is alone induced to accept the honour from a consideration 
for his three children. The Earldom of Leicester is borne as a second title by 
the Marquess of Townshend, and is also claimed by right of descent by the family 
of Lord de Lisle—the Sydneys of Penshurst Castle: the representative in the 
female line of the last Sydney—Farl of Leicester, is the Earl of Ferrers. 

Approaching Marriages in High Life.—It is ramoured that there is a marriage 
in contemplation between the Princess Mary, daughter of Louis Philippe, and 
Prince Alexander of Wirtemburg.—A marriage will shortly take place between 
the Hon. Miss Hare, daughter of the late Lord Ennismore, and Captain Balders. 

The Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte left Fenton’s Hotel on Saturday last 
He intends to take up his residence in that neighbourhood, in one 
of the beautiful villas on the Thames belonging to a Nobleman, until he obtains a 
passport to go and visit his dying mother (the ex-Queen of Holland), in Switzer- 
land. 


The young gentlemen at Eton are about to place a bust of his late Majesty 


| inthe Upper School, to be executed by Chantrey. 


The reports respecting Prince Talleyrand’s health were wholly untrue, he being 


j at Valengay in excellent health. 


THE HANOVERIAN QUESTION. 


The King of Hanover, it is now said, does not intend to abolish the constitu- 


| tion given to his subjects by William the Fourth : he only wishes to modify it, 


and to modify it with the advice of the Chambers, and in such a manner as to 
give satisfaction to the people. If his intentions are so conciliatory, it is a pity 
that he did not adopt a different form of proceeding from that which has startled 


| even the absolute Governments on the Continent. 


This Hanoverian question branches out into three divisions,—first, the form of 


| the late proceeding ; secondly, the legal right of the Sovereign ; and thirdly, the 
2 | real value and popularity of King William’s constitution, with the practical con- 
} | Sequences of its suspension. 


The first point is that most easily disposed of ; and upon which we expressed 
an opinion two weeks ago, that the act of King Emest, suspending the actual 
constitution which he found in being at the date of his accession, was, on the 


| face of it, most arbitrary. 


The second point is more difficult; for a question has been raised whether 
there was not an informality in the manner of establishing the constitution of 


1 | William the Fourth, which gave the present King a legal title to set it aside. An 
1 | apologist of King Ernest, in the Swadian Mercury, asserts that the constitution 


was not binding upon him— 

“Tt is well known that this constitution was so created as not to be binding on 
the heir to the Throne ; and the act of assent, which ought to have been given 
by him, in order to render it binding, has never had existence. In the event 


| of the King refusing to accept the new constitution, the old will come as a mat- 


ter of course into force again. ‘Fhe constitution of the States will not, however, 
be altered ; since it remains the same, with only a few changes of no import- 
ance, since the new constitution was granted, as it existed in 1819. To this as- 
sembly of the States it is understood that the King wishes to make propositions 
for changes to be introduced into the constitution of 1819. If the States ac- 


| cede to these propositions, we shall have a new constitution; if not, we shall 


retain that of 1819." 
Here it is assumed, for no proof is offered, (and we cannot of our own know- 
ledge affirm or deny the fact,) that the constitution of William the Fourth was so 


| framed as not to be binding on the successor to the Throne: in that case, there 
| was no violation of the law in refusing to sanction the constitutiun. 
| hand, the assailants of King Ernest maintain, that an acknowledgment of the 


On the other 


constitution is one of the conditions on which he holds the throne, and that 
having refused that sanction he is not legally King of Hanover. Neither, how- 
ever, has this point been clearly made out ; and it seems to us that this Hanove- 
rian controversy, both on the Continent and in England, has been carried on 


without much accurate knowledge of the subject in dispute, and the actual pro- | 


visions of the Hanoverian constitutions of 1819 and 1833. 
In estimating the practical consequences of the suspension of the constitution, 


| it must be borne in mind, that although in this country a Sovereign wbo attempt- 
| ed to set aside a fundamental law on the ground that he had formerly protested 


against it,—and that in strictness his assent was required to make it binding, 
would be thought scarcely better than a madman,—the state of public feeling in 
We learn from 


When William the Fourth was supposed to be in extremis, 


“This proceeding was not sanctioned by the majority of the Second Cham- 
ber; and the voting on the budget was almost finished when the news of the 
As to the First Chamber, 
formed nearly by the same rules as the House of Lords in England, it was so far 
from promising any assistance to the Second in the case of any conflict, that, at 
a debate on an address to King Ernest Augustus from that aristocratic body, 
an amendment in which the constitution of Hanover was called ‘the greatest 
calamity of the country,’ was only rejected by a majority of a single voice— 
namely, 17 to 16. 
the Ministry ; and they stood so much the more alone, as there was by no means 
a feeling of attachment and gratitude towards them in the hearts of the Hanover- 
ians : the causes of which were manifold,—firstly geueral constitutional sentiments 


were not yet familiar to a country in which a regular and efficient representation } 


of the people has its date only from a few years back ; then, the most beneficial 
effects of the proceedings of the Chambers could not yet be in existence—as, for 
instance, the benefit of a great many abolished salaries would not be realized until 
the death of the holders; thirdly, through the bad management as well of the 
Chambers as of the Ministry, every law had been debated so much in the most 
minute details as to deprive the debates of all interest. 
regarded by many persons as asuperfluous body ; while some members of the 
Ministry, whose influence was more visible, especially Herr Rose, the leader of 
the Second Chamber, had become in the highest degree popular.” 

King Ernest lost no time in gaining over the army; so that it would really 
seem that the aristocracy, the military, and the populace, were on his side. 
Second Chamber, probably represents the more intelligent and independent portion 
of the Hanoverians ; but there is little chance of their protesting with any effect 
against the despotism of their Sovereign: indeed, it is asserted by the Courter’s 
correspondent, that though feeling it to be a heavy blow, ‘not a single person 





So the Second Chamber stood quite alone, though assisted by | 


Thus the Chamber was | 


The | 
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‘ 1e pal the interference of the cautious 
King of Prussia, who 1s said to have represented the imprudence of such a hasty 
| course. The conclusion, however, is that the Hanoverians will submit, some 
| Teluctantly, others with indifference, but all will bow to a power too strong to be 
: resisted —London Spectator. 
Married—at Marylebone Church, on the 27th May, last, by the Rev. Dr. Spry, Wm. Stuart 
Cockrane, Esq. of London, to Elizabeth Ann Smith, of the Island of Jamaica. 
_ Twenty-five cents will be paid for No. 31, Vol. 5. 
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The United States has arrived from Liverpool, bringing Lon lon dates 
| 7th ult. 

The result of the elections continue to be of the most favourable kind. As 
the returns from the English counties come in, they show an increase in favour of 
| Conservatism that more than counterbalances our losses in Ireland and Scotland, 
and the radical constituency of the English towns, now under the dominion of 
reform corporations. Mr. O'Connell has succeeded in Dublin, by a very small 
majority, after a great effort. He was supported by the government and the in- 
fluence of the Castle, in the most unreserved manner; and his election is, after 
all, disputed, and will become the subject of future investigation. The greatest 
victory gained by the Tories is in Middlesex, where Mr. Hume has been ousted, 
having been beaten by Mr. Wood, by 200 votes. At the close of the poll, Mr. 
W. had 4543; Mr. Hume, 4341. Mr. Byng was returned with Mr. Wood,—so 
that the metropolitan county is represented by one Tory and one Whig. Some 
of the provincial papers in England affected to doubt the result, but it is fully 
confirmed by the last arrival; and Mr. Hume, to use the words of the John Bull. 
is rejected, ejected, and dejected. He will, however, be brought into Parliament 
for one of Mr. O’Connell’s Irish boroughs. 

About 500 members have been already elected, and so far both sides agree in 
stating that there has teen a decided tory gain. The Morning Herald, Conserva- 
tive print, claims fourteen, while the Spectator admits nine. From the latter 
journal we have extracted a small table, showing the conservative strength of the 
counties in part only, but it is a fair representation of the whole, and proves most 
incontestibly that the wealth, the bone, and sinew of the country, is deeply, fer- 
vently, and indissolubly attached to that party which cherishes the nation’s dearest 
interests. The country gentlemen and the hardy yeomanry have come forward at 
the critical moment, and the nation is saved. Even those Whigs who have been 
suecessful in the counties are, for the most part, persons of property, and who 
have, like Sir William Molesworth, Lord John Russell, and the Earl of Durham, 
found it necessary to abjure organic changes, and those radical doctrines which 
threatened the country with perdition. Radicalism is, in short, at an end. 

Enough is already known to show that the new Parliament cannot be more 
favourable to the present Cabinet than the last. The absolute majority on 
Church and other important questions, did not, during the session just terminated 
exceeed twenty or thirty. Now, with sucha slender majority in the popular 
branch of the Legislature, and with the House of Lords irreclaimably hosti'e, 
how is it possible that any government can go on! The public business from 
the same cause has remained stationary for a whole Session, and will the people o¢ 
England be content to see another year pass idly away, merely for the sake of a 
set of men who have not the national confidence—who have not the ability to do 
anything, and who only adhere to office for their own personal benefit? The 
thing is impossible, and a change must take place ere many moons have waned 
upon their imbecility and incompetency. We do not say that Lord Melbourne 
and his helpless associates in office will give way to a Tory Cabinet ; the Queen 
will not, perhaps, permit this, for the best of all reasons, namely, that the Torics 
will not be in sufficient force in the House of Commons for this purpose. They 
would, we have no doubt, shortly have a majority, but not a majority of that decided 
character to make their seats easy and their measures efficacious. A cured, or 
Conservative- Whig of sufficient talent and courage would seem to be the person 
best fitted to create a new Cabinet. Sucn aman should call to his aid Lord 
Stantey, SirJames Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and others. Such a Cabine; 
would receive the suppert of the moderate Tories, and that would render it in- 
| dependent of Mr. O'Connell. We have on a previous occasion, hinted the pos- 
sibility of Lord Durham being the person on whom her Majesty's choice would 
fall, and if his reported conversion be true—if his address to the electors of 
North Durham, published in our last, be sincere—if he really has seen the dan- 
ger of ultra-radicalism and the necessity of conservatism, and will act upon this 
happy conviction—where is there a fitter man of his class to become the Prime 
| Minister of England? In this view of the case, many persons have already pre- 
dicted that his Lordship will be in that high and important office before Christmas 
next. Time and events will speedily show the truth or fallacy of this opinion. 











The Message of the President to Congress will be found in this day's paper. 
It is always a document of much national importance, but in the present instance 
it is doubly so, from the peculiar state of the country, and from the great ques- 
tions Congress is now called upon to decide. The opinions of the President, as 
set forth in his Message, are those which he has hitherto avowed; they are the 
sentiments also of his party, and of the majority of the electors throughout the 
cou try at the period of his election. Whether these opinions be sound, or 
, whether they ought to be further persevered in, is the question that now agitates 
| this great community, and which the supreme council of the nation is now called 
| upon to decide. 








We are not aware that it is in our power to offer any useful opinion upon this 
| subject, or to elucidate a question that has already been discussed by the ablest 
| men of the nation ; and as any attempt of the sort would infringe the rule we 
have chosen to lay down for ourselves—not to enter the arena of party politics,— 
| we must be excused from entering into any general discussion of the matter, vast 
| and important as it unquestionably is. We have, however, done justice to our 
readers by inserting the message entire, leaving them to exercise their own 
judgment thereon. We are content to rely on the wisdom of Congress and the 
firmness and patriotism of the people and their rulers, to extricate the nation in 
due time from its difficulties. 
| In our last, when speaking of the proceedings of the new King of Hanover, 
| we stated that the subject was not fully understood, and that it was difficult to 
| form any accurate opinion on the question with our present information. We are 
the more convinced of this by perusing the papers received by a subsequent ar- 
rival. The matter has been viewed in England altogether in a party hight, and 
| the “ /iberals ’’ have made the most of the god-send during the elections. One 
| liberal journal, however, the Spectator, has acted with more fairness, and endea- 
voured to place the affair on the ground of its own merits. We therefore copy 
| one of its articles, and refer our readers to it. It will be seen that whether right 
| or wrong, constitutional or unconstitutional, King Ernest is supported by the aris- 
| tocracy, the army, and the populace. This is a fact of some moment, and looks 
| like having a majority, and therefore should not be lightly overlooked by those 
politicians who hold that the voice of the majority should govern. 








| We have occupied a few columns with the account of the late unfortunate bal- 
| loon ascension from the London Vauxhall Gardens. The descension by Para- 
| chute has always been a hazardous experiment, and in this case was doubly so, 
from the imperfect state of Mr. Cocking’s apparatus. The immediate cause of 
| the disaster appears to have been owing to the insufficient strength of the tin 
| tube which formed the outer base of the machine. This tube, it is supposed, 
| must have become bent, by which accident it lost its circular form ; in that state 
| it could not resist the pressure of the atmosphere, and the whole apparatus sud- 

denly collapsed, and the voyage: fell to the ground, dashing himself to pieces. 

The engravings we have given represent the different stages of the fatal descent 





| * * We shall next week present our readers with a fine engraved likenesss of 


| Miss Ellen Tree, in the character of Jon. A biography of the fair actress, will 
accompany the same. We mention this circumstance, that our subscribers may 


have an opportunity of asking the gentlemen at cheir respective Post Offices, to 


thought of revolution ;” and we are inclined to attribute any modification of his | handle the papers carefully lest the plate be injured. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
[Concluded from page 286. ] 

{t will be seen by the report of the postmaster general, herewith communicat- 
ed, that the fiscal affairs of that Department have been successfully conducted 
since May last, upon the principle of dealing only in the legal currency of the 
United States, and that it needs no legislation to maintain its credit, and facilitate 
the management of its concerns: the existing laws being, in the opinion of that 
officer, ainple for those objects. 

Difficulties will, doubtless, be encountered for a season, and increased services 
required from the public functionaries; such are usually incident to the commence- 
ment of every system, but will be greatly lessened in the progress of its ope- 
rations. 

The power and influence supposed to be connected with the custody and dis- 
bursement of the public money, are topics on which the public mind is naturally 
and with great propriety, peculiarly sensative. Much has been said on them, in re- 
ference to the proposed separation of the Government from the banking institu- 
tions: and surely no one can object to any appeals or animadversions on the sub- 
ject which are consistent with facts, and evince a proper respect for the 
intelligence of the people. If a Chief Magistrate may be allowed to speak 
for himself on such a subject, J can truly say, that to me nothing 
would be more acceptable, than the withdrawal from the Executive, to 
the greatest practicable extent, of all concern in the custody and disbursement 
of the public revenve : not that I would shrink from any responsibility cast upon 
me by the duties of my office, but because it is my firm belief, that its capacity for 
usefulness is in no degree promoted by the possession of any patronage not 
actually necessary to the performance of those duties. But under our present 
form of Government, the intervention of the Executive officers in the custody and 
disbursement of the public money seems to be unavoidable : and before it can be 
admitted that the influence and power of the Executive would be increased by 
dispensing with the agency of banks, the nature of that intervention in such an 
agency must be carefully regarded, and a comparison must be instituted between 
its extent in the two cases. 

@ revenue can only be collected by officers appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. ‘Ihe public moneys, in the first instance, 
must, therefore, in all cases, pass through hands selected by the executive. 
Ozher officers appointed in the same way, or, as in some cases, by the President 
alone, must also be intrusted with them when drawn for the purpose of disburse- 
ment. It is thus seen that. even when banks are employed, the public funds 
must twice pass through the hands of Executive officers. Besides this, the head 
of the Treasury Department, who also holds his office at the pleasure of the 
President, and some other officers of the same department, must necessarily be 
invested with more or less power in the selection, continuance, and supervision, 
of the banks that may be employed.—The question is then narrowed to the single 
point, whether, in the intermediate stage between the collection and disburse- 
ment of the public money, the agency of banks is necessary to avoid a dangerous 
extension of the patronage and influence of the Executive! But is it clear that 
the connection of the Executive with powerful moneyed institutions, capable of 
ministering to the interests of men in points where they are most accessible to 
corruption, is less liable to abuse, than his constitutional agency in the appoint- 
ment and control of the few public officers required by the proposed plan! Will 
the public money, when in their hands, be necessarily exposed to any improper 
interference on the part of the Executive! May it not be hoped that a prudent 
fear uf public jealousy and disapprobation, in a matter so peculiarly exposed to 
them will deter him from any such interference, even if higher motives be found 
inoperative? May not Congress so regulate by law, the duty of those officers, 
and subject it to such supervision and publicity, as to prevent the possibility of 
any serious abuse on the part of the Executive? and is there equal room for such 
supervision and publicity in a connection with banks, acting under the shield of 
corporate immunities, and conducted by persons irresponsible to the Government 
and the people! It is believed that a considerate and candid investigation of 
these questions will result in the conviction, that the proposed plan is far less 
liable to objection, on the score of Executive patronage and centrol, than any 
bank agency that has been, or can be, devis«d. 

With these views | leave to congress the measures necessary to regulate, in the 
present emergency, the safe keeping and transfer ef the public monies. In the per- 
formance of my constitutional duty, I have stated to them without reserve, the re- 
sult of my own reflections. The subject is of great importance ; and one on which 
we can scarcely expect to be as united in sentiment as we are in interest. It 
deserves a full and free discussion, and cannot fail to be benefitted by a dispas- 
sionate comparison of opinions. Well aware myself of the duty of reciprocal 
concession among the coordinate branches of the government, | can promise a 
reasonable spirit of co-operation, so far as it can be indulged in without the sur- 
render of constitutional objections, which I believe to be well founded.—Any 
system that may be adopted should be subjected to the fullest legal provisions, so 
as to leave nothing to the Executive but what is necessary to the discharge of the 
duties imposed on him ; and whatever plan may be ultimately established, my 
own part shall be so discharged as to give to it a fair trial, and the best prospect 
of success. 

The character of the funds to be received and disbursed in the transactions of 
the government, likewise demands your most careful consideration. 

There can be no doubt that those who framed and adopted the Constitution, 
having in immediate view the depreciated paper of the Confederacy—of which 
five hundred dollars in paper were, at tines, only equal to one dollar in coin—in- 
tended to prevent the recurrence of similar evils, so far at least as related to the 
transactions of the new Government. ‘They gave to Congress express powers to 
coin money, and to regulate the value thereof, and of foreigncoin; they refused 
to give power to establish corporations—the agents, then as now, chiefly employ- 


ed to create a paper currency ; they prohibited the States from making any thing 


but gold aud silver a legal tender in payment of debts; and the first Congress 


creases ; by some it is hoarded in the natural fear, that, once parted with, it can- 
net be replaced ; while by others it is diverted from its more legitimate uses, for 
the sake of gain. Should Congress sanction this condition of things, by making 
irredeemable paper money receivable in payment of public dues, a temporary 
check to a wise and salutary policy will, in all probability, be converted into its 
absolute destruction. 

It is true that bank notes actually convertible into specie may be received in 
payment of the revenue, without being liable to all these objections, and that such 
a course may, to some extent, promote individual convenience ; an object always 
to be considered where it does not conflict with the principles of our Government 
or the general welfare of the country. If such notes only were received, and 
always under circumstances allowing their early presentation for payment, and if, 
| at short and fixed periods, they were converted into specie, to be kept by the offi- 
| cers of the Treasury some of the most serious obstacles to their reception would 
| perhaps be removed. To retain the notes in the Treasury would te to renew, 
under another form, the loans of public money to the banks, and the evils conse- 
quent thereon. 

It is, however, 4 mistaken impression, that any large amount of specie is re- 
quired for public payments. Of the seventy or eighty millions now estimated 
to be inthe country, ten millions would be abundantly sufficient for that purpose 
provided an accumulation of a large amount of revenue, beyond the necessary 
wants of the Government, be hereafter prevented. If to these considerations, be 
added the facilities which wi!l arise from enabling the Treasury to satisfy the pub- 
lic creditors, by its drafts or notes received in payment of the public dues, it may 
be safely assumed that no motive of convenience to the citizen requires the re- 
ception of bank paper. 

To say that the refusal of paper money by the Government introduces an un- 
just discrimination between the currency received by it, and that used by indivi- 
duals in their ordinary affairs, is, in my judgment, to view it in a very erroneous 
light. The Constitution prohibits the States from making any thing but gold and 
silver a tender in payment of debts, and thus secures to every citizen a right to 
demand payment in the legal currency. To provide by law that the Government 
will only receive its dues in gold and silver, is not to confer on it any peculiar pri- 
vilege ; but merely to place it on an equality with the citizen, by reserving to it a 
right secured to him by the Constitution. It is doubtless for this reason that the 
principle has been sanctioned by successive laws, from the time of the first Con- 
gress under the Constitution down to the last Such precedents, were never ob- 
jected to and proceeding from such sources, afford a decisive answer to the mpu- 
tation of inequality and injustice. 

But, in fact, the measure is one of restriction, not of favour. To forbid the pub- 
lic agent to receive‘in payment any other than a certain kind of money, is to refuse 
him a discretion possessed by every citizen. It may be left to those who have the 
management of their own transactions, to make their own terms, but no such dis- 
cretion should be given to him who acts merely as an agent for the people, who is to 
collect what the law requires, and to pay the appropriations it makes. When bank 
notes are redeemed on demand, there is then no discrimination in reality, for the in- 
dividual who receives them may, at his option, substitute specie for them when he 
takes them from convenience or choice. When, they are not so redeemed, it will 
scarcely be contended that their receipt and payment by a public officer, should be 
permitted, though none deny that right to an individual ; if it were, the effect would 
be most injurious to the public, since their officers could make none of those ar- 
rangements to meet or guard against the depreciation, which an individual is at li- 
berty to do. Nor can inconvenience to the community be alleged as an objection 
to such regulation. Its object and motive are their convenience and welfare. 

If, at this moment of simultaneous and unexpected suspension by the banks, it 
adds something to the many embarrassments of that proceeding, yet these are far 
overbalanced by its direct tendency to produce a wider circulation of gold und sil- 
ver, to increase the safety of bank paper, to improve the general currency, and thus 
to prevent altogether such occurrences, and the other and far greater evils that at- 
tend them. 

It may, indeed, be questioned, whether it is not for the interest of the banks 
themselves that the Government should not receive their paper. They would be 
conducted with more caution, and on sounder principles. By using specie only in 
its transactions, the Government would create a demaiid for it, which would to a 
great extent, prevent its exportation, and by keeping it in circulation, maintain a 
broader and safer basis for the paper currency. ‘That the banks would thus be 
rendered more sound, and the community more safe, cannot admit of a doubt. 

The foregoing views, it seems to me, do but fairly carry out the provisions of the 

Federal Constitution in relation to the currency, as far as relates to the public re- 
venue. At the time that instrument was framed, there were but three or four 
banks in the United States ; and had the extension of the banking system, and the 
evils growing out of it been foreseen, they would probably have been specially 
guarded against. The same policy which led to the prohibition of bills of credit 
by the States, would, doubtless, in that event, have also interdicted their issue as 
a currency in any other form. The Constitution, however, contains no such pro- 
hibition ; and, since the States have exercised for nearly h alf a century the power 
to regulate the business of banking, it is not to be expected that it will be abandon- 
ed. The whole matter is now under discussion before the proper tribunal—the 
people of the States. Never before has the public mind been so thoroughly awa- 
kened to a proper sense of its importance ; never has the subject, in all its bearings 
been submisted to so searching an inquiry. It would be distrusting the intelligence 
and virtue of the people todoubt the speedy and efficient adoption of such measures 
of reform as the public good demands. All that can be rightly done by the Fede- 
ral Government to promote the accomplishment of that important object, will, 
without doubt be performed. 

In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the remedies against a depre- 











ciated paper currency, which the constitution enables us to afford. The Trea- 
sury department, on several former occasions, has suggested the propriety and 
importance of a uniform law concerning bankruptcies of corporations, and other 


directed, by positive law, that the revenue should be received in nothing but gold | bankers. Through the instrumentality of such a law a salutary check may doubt- 


and silver. 

Public exigency at the outset of the Government without direct legislative au- 
thority, led to the use of banks as fiscal aids to the Treasury. In admitted de- 
viation from the law, at the same period, and under the same exigency, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury received their notes in payment of duties. The sole 
ground on which the practice, thus cosunenced, was then, or has since, been jus- 
tified, is the certain, immediate, and convenient eachange of such notes for 
specie. The Government did indeed receive the inconvertible notes of State 
banks during the difficulties of war; and the community submitted without a 
murmur to the unequal taxation and multiplied evils of which such a course was 
productive. With the war, this indulgence ceased, and the banks were obliged 
again to redeem their notes in gold and silver. The ‘Treasury, in accordance with 
previous practice, continued to dispense with the currency required by the act of 
1789, and took the notes of banks in full confidence of their being paid in specie 
on demand ; and Congress to guard against the slightest violation of this princi- 
ple, have declared, by law, that if notes are paid in the transactions of the Go- 
vernment, it must be under such circumstances as to enable the holder to convert 
tlem into specie without depreciation or delay. 

Of my own duties under the existing laws, when the banks suspended specie 
payments, I could not doubt. Directions were immediately given to prevent the 


reception into the ‘l'reasury of any thing but gold and silver or its equivalent ; | 


and every practicable arrangement was made to preserve the public faith, by simi- 
lar or equivalent payments to the public creditors. The revenue from lands had 
been for some time substantially so collected, under the order issued by the direc- 
tions of my predecessor. The effects of that order had beenso salutary, and its 
forecast in regard to the increasing insecurity of bank paper had become so ap- 
parent, that even before the catastroplie, I had resolved not to interfere with its 
operation. Congress is vow to decide whether the revenue shall continue to be 
80 collected or not. 

The receipt into the Treasury, of bank notes, not redeemed in specie on de- 
mand, will not, I presume, be sanctioned. It would destroy, without the excuse 
of waror public distress, that equality of imports, and identity of commercial 


regulation, which lie at the foundation of our Confederacy, and would offer to | 


each State a direct temptation to increase its foreign trade, by depreciating the 


currency received for duties in its ports. Such a proceeding would also, in a 


great degree, frustrate the policy, so highly cherished, of infusing into our circu- 
lation a larger proportion of the precious metals; a policy, the wisdom of which 
no one can doubt, though there may be differeat opinions as to the extent to 
which it should be carried. Its resu!ts have been already tou a s, and its 
success 1s too closely interwoven with the future prosperity of yunt to 
perinit us for a moment to contemplate its abandonment. We have seen, unter 
its influence, our specie augmented beyond eighty milo 2 S- 
ed so asto make that of gold amount, between August 1834, and J mer, 
1836, to ten inillions of dollars; exceeding 1 ! ; 

e thirty-one previous years. Th rthe continu 

thout ement, ant tnoment of spe pay ts 
4 is poucy 3 no nde s ‘ \ ' 


less be imposed on the issues of paper money, and an effectual remedy given to 
the citizens, in a way at once equal in all parts of the Union, and fully authorized 
by the constitution. 


duties, has been already mentioned. Seeing that the immediate enforcement of 
these obligations would subject a large and highly respectable portion of our citi- 
zens to great sacrifices, and believing that a temporary postponement could be 
made without detriment to other interests, and with increased certainty of ulti- 
mate payment, I did not hesitate to comply with the requestthat was made of ime. 
The terms allowed are, to the full extent, as liberal as any that are to be found in 
the practice of the Executive Department. It remains tor Congress to decide 
whether a further postponement may not with propriety be allowed, and, if so, 
their legislation upon the subject is respectfully invited. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury will exhibit the condition of these 
debts; the extent and effect of the present indulgence; the probable result of 
its further extension on the state of the Treasury, and every other fact necessary 
to a full consideration of the subject. Similar information is communicated in 


{ 
| The indulgence granted by Executive authority in the payment of bonds for 





regard to such depositories of the public moneys as are indebted to the Govern- 
| 


ment, in order that Congress may also adopt the proper measures in regard to 
| them. 

The receipts and expenditures for the first half of the year, and an estimate of 
| those for the residue, will be laid before you by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
| In his report of December last, it was estimated that the current receipts would 
fall short of the expenditures by about threo millions of dollars. It will be seen 
| that the difference will be much greater. This is to be attributed not only to the 
occurrence of greater pecuniary embarrassments in the business of the country 
than those which were then predicted, and consequently, a greater diminution in 
| the revenue, but also to the fact that the appropriations exceeded, by nearly six 
millions the amount which was asked for in the estimates then submitted. The 
| sum necessary for the service of the year beyond the probable receipts, and the 
| amount which it was intended should be reserved in the Treasury at the com- 
mencement of the year, will be about six millions. If the whole of the reserved 
balance be not at once applied to the current expenditures, but four millions be 
still kept inthe Treasury, as seems most expedient, for the uses of the mint, and 
to meet contingencies, the sum needed will be ten millions 

In making this estimate, the receipts are caleulated on the supposition of some 


further extension of the indulgence granted in the payment of bonds for duties, 
which will affect the amount of the revenue for the present year to the extent of | 
two and a half millions | 
It is not proposed to procure the required amount by loans or increased taxa- | 
yn. There are now in the Treasury nine millions three hundred and sixty-seven | 
housand two hundred and fourteen doliars, directed by the act of the 23d J 
836 to leposite e States in October nex This sum, if so depo 
sited, will be subject, under law, to be recalled, if needed, to defray ex 





ation, when there is in fact a large surplus revenue, would be unjust and unwise - 
to raise moneys by loans under such circumstances, and thus to commence a 
new national debt, would scarcely be sanct.oned by the American people. 

The plan proposed will be adequate to all our fiscal operations, dur.ng the re- 
mainder of the year. Should it be adopted, the treasury, aided by the ample 
resources of the country, will be able to discharge punctually every pecuniary 
obligation. For the future, all that is needed will be that caution and forbearance 
in appropriations, which the diminution of the revenue requires, and which the 
complete accomplishment or great forwardness of many expensive national un- 
dertakings renders equally consistent with prudence and patriotic liberality. 

The preceding suggestions and recommendations are submitted, in the belief 
that their adoption by Congress will enable the executive department to conduct 
our fiscal concerns with success, so far as their manage:nent has been committed 
to it. While the objects and the means proposed to attain them are within its 
constitutional powers and appropriate duties, they will at the same time, it js 
hoped, by their necessary operation, afford essential aid in the transaction of in- 
dividual concerns, and thus yield relief to the people at large, in a form adapted 
to the nature of our government. 

Those who !ook to the action of this Government for specific aid to the citi- 
zen to relieve embarrassments arising from losses by revulsions in commerce and 
credit, lose sight of the ends for which it was created, and the powers with which 
it is clothed. It was established to give security to us all, in our lawful and 
honourable pursuits, under the lasting safeguard of republican institutions. |: 
was not intended to confer special favours on individuals, or on any classes of 
them; to create systems of agriculture, manufactures, or trade ; or to engage in 
them, either separately or in connexion with individual citizens of organized as- 
sociations. If its operations were to be cirected for the benefit of any one class, 
equivalent favours must, in justice, be extended to the rest; and the attempt to 
bestow such favours with an equal hand, or even to select those who should most 
deserve them, would never be successful. All communities are apt to look to 
Government for too much. Even in our own country, where its powers and 
duties are so strictly limited, we are prone to do so, especially at per.ods of sud- 
den embarrass ment and distress. But this ought not to be. The framers of our 
excellent Constitution, and the people who approved it with calm and sagacious 
deliberation, acted at the time on a sounder principle-—They wisely judged that 
the less Government interferes with private pursuits, the better for the general 
prosperity. It is not its legitimate object to make men rich, or to repair, by di- 
rect grants of money or legislation in favour of particular pursuits, losses not in- 
curred in the public service. This would be substantially to use the property of 
some for the benefit of others. But its real duty—that duty, the performance of 
which makes a good Government the most precious of human blessings—is to 
enact and enforce a system of general laws commensurate with, and not exceeding, 
the objects of its establishment, and to leave every citizen and every interest to 
reap, under its benign protection, the rewards of virtue, industry, and prudence 

I cannot doubt that on this, as on all similar occasions, the Federal Govern- 
ment will find its agency most conducive to the security and happiness of the 
people, when limited to the exercise of its conceded powers. In never assuming, 
even for a well meant object, such powers as were not designed to be conferred 
upon it, we shall in reality do most for the general welfare. To avoid every un- 
necessary interference with the pursuits of the citizen, will result in more benefit, 
than to adopt measures which could only assist limited interests, and are eagerly, 
but perhaps naturally sought for, under the pressure of temporary circumstances 
If, therefore, I refrain from suggesting to Congress any specific plar. for regula- 
ting the exchanges of the country, relieving mercantile embarrassments ; or inter- 
fering with the ordinary operations of foreign or domestic commerce ; it is from 
a conviction that such measures are not within the constitutional province of the 
General Government, and that their adoption would not promote the real and 
permanent welfare of those they might be designed to aid. 

The difficulties and distress of the times, though unquestionably great, are 
limited in their extent and cannot be regarded as affecting the permancnt pros 
perity of the nation. Arising, ina great degree, from the transactions of foreign 
and domestic commerce, it is upon them that they have chiefly fallen. The great 
agricultural interest has, in many parts of the country, suffered comparatively 
little ; and, as if Providence intended to display the u.unificence of its goodness 
at the moment of our greatest need, and in direct contrast to the evils occasioned 
by the waywardness of man, we have been blessed throughout our extended 
territory with a season of general health and of uncommon fruitfulness. The 
proceeds of our great staples will soon furnish the means of liquidating debts at 
home and abroad, and contribute equally to the revival of commercial activity 
and the restoration of commercial credit. The banks, established avowedly for 
its support, deriving their profits from it, and resting under obligations to it which 
cannot be overlooked, will feel at once the nécessity and justice of uniting their 
energies with those of the mercantile interest.—The suspension of specie pay- 
ment, at such a time and under such circumstances as we have lately witnessed, 
could not be other than a temporary measure ; and we can searcely err in believ- 
ing that the period must soon arrive, when all that are solvent will redeem their 
issues in gold and silver. Dealings abroad naturally dépend on resources and 
prosperity athome. If the debt of our merchants has accumulated, or their 
credit is impaired, these are fluctuations always incident to extensive or extrava- 
gant mercantile transactions. But the ultimate security of such obligations does 
not admit of question. They are guaranteed by the resources of a country, the 
fruits of whose industry afford abundant means of ample liquidation, and by the 
evident interest of every merchant to sustain a credit, hitherto high, by promptly 
applying these means for its preservation. 

I deeply regret that events have occurred which require me to ask your con- 
sideration of such serious topics. I could have wished that, in making my first 
communication to the assembled representatives of my country, I had nuthing to 
dwell upon but the history of her unalloyed prosperity. Since it is otherwise, we 
can only feel more deeply the responsibility of the respective trusts that have beer 
confided to us, and, under the pressure of difficulties, unite in invoking the 
guidance and aid of the Supreme Ruler of nations, and in labouring with zealous 
resolution to overcome the difficulties by which we are environed. . 

It is, under such circumstances, a high gratification to know, by long experieuice, 
that we act for a people to whom the truth, however unpromising, can always be 
spoken with safety ; for the trial of whose patriotism no emergency is too severe, 
and who are sure never to desert a public functionary honestly laboring for the 
public good. It seems just that they should receive, without delay, any aid in 
their embarrassments which your deliberation can afford. Coming directly froma 
the midst of them, and knowing the course of events in every section of oud 
country, from you may best be learned as well the extent and nature of these em- 
barrassments, as the most desirable measures of relief. 

I am aware. however, that it is not proper to detain you at present, longer tha: 
may be demanded by the special objects for which you are convened. To them, 
therefore, I have confined my communication ; and, believing it will not be your 
own wish to extend your deliberations beyond them, I reserve till the usual period 
of your annual meeting that general information on the state of the Union which 


the Constitution requires me to give. ‘ 
M. VAN BUREN. 





Washins‘on, 4th September, 1837. 
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TPPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The College will re-open, after the Summer Vacation 

U on Thursday, the 28th September. It having been found necessary to enlarge the 

College Boarding House, considerable additions have been made to that part of the insti- 

tution, by direction of the College Council ; the new buildings comprise a spacious Study, 

and Dinine Hall, znd make the gencra!l accommodation ample for at least seventy Board- 
ers. (Sept. 9—3t.] J. H. HARRIS, D.D., Principal 


RTIFICIAL EYES ‘nserted by Dr. J. Francis, Dentist, 138 Chamber strect, opposite 

Hudson-st., which cannot be distinguished from the natural, and will perform every 

motion of that organ without giving the slightest pain. For an improvement in this art 
he has received a diploma from the American Institute. 

Dr. F. respectfully solicits the attention of the public to his most extraordinary and effi- 
cacious eye water. It has proved itself a most valuable application in inflammation and 
weakness of the eyes. A gentleman in this city having lost the sight of one eye fora 
length of time, and despaiiing of ever recovering the use of it, was recommended to try 
Dr. F's. eve watcr, and having used but one bottle, the sight was so far restored in ten 















days that he could distinguish objects at a considerable distance, and itis now completely 
J oe oS . = ‘ ont . thi rity 
restored. References can be given to some of the most respectable persons Li) this city 
. : 7 4. ‘Lemhoreat 

It is not prepared or sold by any person in America but by Dr. F. 138 ¢ haint ye 

Drs. Francis and Glenny continue to practice In all the various branches of Dentistry- 
thelr premium Inc rruy ible teeth are of the best quality. Fullsetts are warranted to re 
main permanent to the gums, without the use of springs or hgatur A lotion engaged 

: oe | * s at ‘ure 
to cure disease of the gums, and fasten loose teeth. Also, oothache drops, that will cur 
the most violent tootliache in a few moments, and at the same time preserve the teetn 
he mons page ' iy 122 Chamber, opposit Houdson-st 
= ~ &, GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST 
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